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NEWS 


T has been clear for some time that the continuous Russian 

action to impede essential communications between Berlin and 
Vienna and the West takes its place in a deliberate policy. If any 
doubt had remained it would have been removed by the almost daily 
announcements of fresh nuisances during the past week. In Germany 
the British and American maintenance staffs for telephone and tele- 
graph communications between Berlin and the Western Zones must 
now be withdrawn, aid stations for vehicles on the autobahn must be 
closed and military freight must not be carried on German Reichs- 
bahn trains westbound from Berlin. In addition, German parcels 
mail from Berlin to the west is being held up, presumably in accord- 
ance with the Russian theory that “pillage” is going on. At the 
same time in Austria the Americans have been asked to close down 
an air traffic control station in the Russian Zone, and additional 
evidence of identity is being required of military personnel travelling 
between Vienna and the British Zone. All these moves, with the 
exception of the last, which has no formal excuse whatever, can be 
“justified” By reference to the letter of agreements made in 
1945, when reasonable co-operation between the Allies was still taken 
for granted. It is daily becoming clearer that those agreements were 
deliberately peppered with clauses which could later acquire nuisance 
value, and the Western Powers are being left with little alternative 
but to scrutinise them to discover what new Russian pinpricks may 
be expected. The history of the inquiry into the Gatow air disaster 
is quite sufficient to show that reasonable behaviour, or even common 
decency following the death of innocent people, cannot be expected 
from the Russian authorities. The accusation thatthe British Viking 
transport swooped on the tail of the Russian Yak fighter is fantastic ; 
the Russian acceptance of the invitation to co-operate in the inquiry 
contained a plain indication that an objective view of the case would 
not be taken ; and the subsequent refusal to hear German or American 
witnesses ended even the pretence that the Russians wish to recog- 
nise the facts. In these circumstances, all the Western Powers can 
do is to be thoroughly prepared for further trouble. The move- 
ments of Mongolian troops and heavy tanks in the Berlin area 
have certainly not been dictated by a desire for peace and quiet. 
The poles of Russian policy in Berlin and Vienna have so far been a 
desire to irritate and a care to avoid an act of war. Between the two 
is a perfect field for careful diplomatic action in which the West pos- 
s€sses a number of advantages. It would be a pity to waste them. 


OF THE WEEK 


UNO and Palestine 

The United Nations Palestine Commission has returned to its 
complaints against the British Government. In the main they are 
no more than one aspect in the game of “ passing the buck” which 
has been played with a good deal of assiduity at Lake Success during 
recent weeks—a game in which member States thrust responsibility 
into the lap of the United Nations in its corporate capacity, and it 
then deals the responsibility back again piecemeal to the member 
States. On one point, at any rate, the British Government would 
have been wiser to have yielded to earlier criticism. If the whole 
United Nations Commission had been allowed to enter Palestine 
before May Ist, instead of only its advance guard, there would have 
been less ground for the other complaints which now accompany 
the Commission’s reiteration of this grievance. Not that it would 
have been able to accomplish anything, but its failure might have 
exonerated us from some of the recrimination to which we are still 
subjected. In any case, it is worth recalling that the British decision 
to end the mandate this May was announced five months ago, and 
that this in its turn was no more than an official acceptance of the 
first recommendation of the United Nations Special Committee on 
Palestine, which had reported two months before that. It is still 
not clear whether the United Nations Palestine Commission will 
proceed to Palestine at the end of this month or not. If it does it 
will find nothing to build on, and it is without the moral or military 
force to create a new basis of order. It is something, none the less, 
that the Palestine Commission should have decided on Wednesday 
to constitute immediately a United Nations Police Force for 
Jerusalem, with a nucleus of 200 British members of the present 
force as volunteers, But there is still no United Nations Governor 
of Jerusalem: 


The Italian Elections 

A good deal of wasted energy has gone into calculating the probable; 
numerical strengths of the parties as a result of next Sunday’s general 
election in Italy. Whatever figures the voting shows, Sunday can 
do very little to resolve the fundamental Italian problem, which is 
to discover how far the Communists and their opponents can rely on 
the support of Russia and the Western Powers in an ultimate show- 
down. It is reasonable to doubt whether either the Left or the 
present Government coalition would be prepared to accept an elec- 
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toral victory of its opponents with complete passivity, and it is 
therefore at least as reasonable to doubt whether their supporters 
outside Italy are capable of passive indifference. The elections are 
only a stage in the open conflict for Italy between East and West, 
a conflict which is being waged by the promise of material help 
as much as by the power of beliefs. If, as seems likely, the de Gasperi 
coalition manages to maintain or even increase its present position, 
it (and we) will be faced with the possibility of Communist violence, 
Or at any rate .of widespread strikes organised by the parties of the 
Popular Front. What happens then ? We know that the threatened 
punishment for Italy, if she voted the Communists into power, was 
to be the withdrawal of Marshall aid. But a defeat of the Com- 
munists, by itself, is not enough to make Marshall aid fruitful and 
Italy thereby prosperous or Europe secure. Anyone who supposes 
that a coalition victory in Italy will mean that all is over bar the 
shouting is likely to be sadly disillusioned ; it is, in fact, only the 
shouting that will be over. 


Communists at Bogota 


Mr. Marshall has identified last week’s revolt in Colombia as a 
manifestation of Communist world policy. If it had not been for 
his statement it would have been right to take reports of Communist 
inspiration for the revolt with all reserve, at any rate until the 
censorship in Bogota had been relaxed and more genuine news had 
reached the outside world. But Mr. Marshall is on the spot and is 
far from being an alarmist by nature. It is true that in the past South 
American politicians have found it convenient to stick the Com- 
munist label on to any individual or movement which they wish to 
discredit, but it is also true that a genuine Communist alliance has 
long existed in all the South and Central American republics, and its 
leaders are as tough and opportunist as their colleagues anywhere 
else in the world. It is still not clear whether the murder of Senor 
Gaitan, as well as the subsequent violence, was a part of the Com- 
munist conspiracy, or whether it was a chance accident out of which 
the Communists were able to make capital. Obviously, they were 
the only people to gain from a break-up of the Pan-American Con- 
ference, whether or not they succeeded in forcing a Government of 
their own colour into power at Bogota at the same time. They have 
failed in both objects ; the Conference will go on, with an abridged 
agenda, and the Conservative Government is back in the saddle in 
Bogota. The best result the Colombian revolt could have would be 
to hasten genuine economic and military co-operation between the 
Latin American republics ; the worst result would be if any of their 
governments were tempted to use the genuine Communist scare for 
suppressing any sections of their political oppositions they happen 
not to like. 


The Aid Plan Takes Shape 


These are crucial days in the building of the administrative struc- 
ture of the European Recovery Programme. The setting up of the 
organisation for European Economic Co-operation in Paris has been 
preceded by some intensive work by the committee concerned with 
the drafting of its charter, and a great deal depends on the intelli- 
gence and foresight which they have put into the work. The task 
of consolidating the European economy and allocating American aid 
between sixteen countries in peace-time is so completely without 
precedent, and so much depends on its successful performance, that 
there must be no faults in the foundation. A threefold structure with 
a controlling Council of Foreign Ministers at the top, an executive 
committee in the middle composed of representatives of the sixteen 
participating countries in rotation, and a permanent secretariat at 
the bottom is a reasonable arrangement. The key position in day-to- 
day work is occupied by the executive committee, and the importance 
which the British Government attaches to it is indicated by the 
appointment of Sir Edmund Hall-Patch as principal British repre- 
sentative, with the rank of Ambassador. The list of its duties includes 
the joint examination of resources, consideration of their best use, 
assistance to member States who have difficulty in meeting their 
production targets, and the efficient use of both European resources 
and American aid. Everything depends, of course, on the way the 
organisation works when it has specific problems to deal with, but at 
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any rate there seem to be no actual impediments to smooth working 
in the charter itself. Developments at the American end will be of 
equal importance. Clearly, the powers of Mr. Hoffman’s organisa. 
tion are such that particulars of its structure and of the principles 
on which it will work will be awaited with eagerness. Right at the 
start the lines of division between outright grants and loans for which 
some repayment may be required wiil begin to be drawn, and this js 
a matter in which European as well as American views will have to 
be formed with care. The plan will dominate the economy of 
Western Europe for at least four years, and it must be well begun, 


The End of Hanging 

The victory gained by the advocates of the abolition of capital 
punishment for murder in the House of Commons on ‘Wednesday 
was more decisive than the figures, 245 against 222, indicated, for 
it was known that some fifty or sixty Ministers would have voted 
with the majority if the fiat had not gone forth that, in spite of the 
free vote that had been conceded, no Minister, however junior, 
must support the abolition amendment. Reason and emotion both 
played their part in the result. The experience of other countries 
which have abolished the death penalty, heavily discounted though 
it was by a former Home Secretary, Sir John Anderson, obviously 
and rightly counted for something, and instinctive repugnance for 
the act of hanging and all its debasing preliminaries outweighed 
the fear that the removal of the supreme deterrent would mean an 
increase in murders. How far the death penalty is in fact 
deterrent is not susceptible of proof. On Tuesday the Secretary for 
Scotland suggested that the paucity of convictions for murder in 
Scotland might be due to the effect of the penalty as a deterrent; 
on Wednesday the Home Secretary pointed to the increase of 
murder in England as a reason for retaining the deterrent—in spite 
of the plain evidence that it had not deterred. Under the clause 
now added to the Criminal Justice Bill convicted murderers will, 
for an experimental period of five years, be sentenced to imprison- 
ment for life, and thus given an opportunity at least of the repent- 
ance and reformation which it is the object of modern prison methods 
to stimulate. If the experiment, improbably, proves disastrous, 
Parliament, which remains master of its own decisions, can always 
repeal the clause at any time. But there is no need to contemplate 
that necessity. Members, following not party whips, but the dictates 
of their own convictions, took on Wednesday a momentous but un- 
questionably wise decision, which promises to be fully justified. 


The Budget in Perspective 


The examination of the Budget falls naturally into three stages, 
In the first, individuals seize upon its particular application to them- 
selves. This stage is now over, with the one large exception of the 
Special Contribution from Investment Income, among whose vices 
are many uncertainties as to its exact incidence. The second stage is 
the appraisal of the Budget as a plan of purely Governmental income 
and expenditure. This stage has been dealt with in broad outline 
in the five days’ debate in the Commons and will now be dealt with 
in detail in the discussion of the Finance Bill. In this case there is 
no reason to change first thoughts, Within the limits—the much too 
wide limits—of income and expenditure which the Government 
set itself the Budget was a good one. Expenditure is wickedly high, 
but the surplus is genuine, the tax remissions stand at least a fair 
chance of acting as incentives to effort, and the additional taxes are, 
with one exception, reasonable. But once again the exception—the 
Special Contribution—is infinitely damaging. It is without qualifica- 
tion a bad tax. It discourages saving, it penalises sensible investment, 
it rewards anti-social speculation, it is the latest manifestation of the 
“tinker’s cuss” attitude, it is already driving hitherto scrupulous 
investors into a search for quick capital gains, and it offends 
against the classical canon which requires that a tax shall 
be exact in its meaning and certain in its incidence. Every 
effort should be bent to its modification during the debate 
on the Finance Bill. An opportunity will arise in the course of 
the attempt to clear up its many obscurities. Are husbands and 
wives who are both investors to be assessed together or separately ? 
Is the contribution to be levied on all the investment income of those 
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who are liable, or only on the excess over a total income of £2,000 ? 
The more reasonable the answers to these and many other such 
questions the less unreasonable will be the tax as a whole. As to 
the third stage of examination—the relation of the Budget to the 
economy as a whole—it has already produced the conclusion that 
its total deflationary effect falls far short of the inflation produced by 
an adverse balance of payments, now to be supported for a further 
period by American aid. But although the Chancellor’s attempt to 
put the Budget in its wider context was welcome, it cannot be claimed 
that the debate carried the matter beyond lip-service to this idea. 
Vigilance against inflation was imperative before the Budget and it 
remains the central necessity after it. 


National Park Problems 

The debate in the House of Lords last week on National Parks 
produced a useful and comprehensive discussion. The speeches as a 
whole served to emphasise the difficulty which any Government must 
experience in deciding on a form of executive control. The very 
valuable report of the Hobhouse Committee proposed the creation 
of a National Parks Commission at the centre and National Parks 
Committees, on which the relevant local authorities and the central 
Commission would be equally represented, to administer the several 
Parks, which will cover altogether some 10 per cent. of the area 
of England and Wales. It is not surprising that this should provoke 
opposition not only from the local authorities but from the local 
populations. For the areas designated as parks are not, after all, 
empty spaces, but places where people live and work, sow and reap 
and incidentally pay rates. What is more important, their destinies 
in all local matters are in the hands of public bodies, which, being 
elective, are in the people’s ultimate control. To exchange an elected 
body for a nominated one is not a step in the direction of 
democracy, and to take half a county out of the County Council’s 
jurisdiction is a serious matter. There are, of course, many 
arguments on the other side. ‘ Administration by local authorities 
might mean excessive deference to local interests at the cost of the 
purposes for which National Parks are called into being ; and joint 
committees of several local authorities in whose areas a single 
National Park fell might work only indifferently, even with a 
National Parks Commission at the centre to give a general direc- 
tive. Mr. Silkin, with his responsibility for planning over the 
country as a whole, has no easy decision to make. 


The Manager’s Job 

It was no doubt an accidental coincidence that, in the past week, 
dissatisfaction with the present position of management in industry 
should have been expressed by three bodies so diverse as the British 
Association of Colliery Management, the National Institute of Indus- 
trial Psychology and the Conservative Party. But this sort of coin- 
cidence will go on occurring, and industrial inefficiency will go on 
growing, until the present confusion between two different methods 
is recognised and a genuine attempt made to sort it out. So long 
as the traditional system, in which the rewards and penalties of 
management fall to recognised managers, limps along side by side 
with an amorphous new arrangement in which more and more powers 
are wielded by trade unions and civil servants, the problems of 
function, status and personal relations—problems on which all three 
bodies laid stress—will not be solved. In fact, there will not even 
be a starting point for a solution when in addition the authority of the 
managers is weakened by vague and slow direction from above and 
the authority of unions undermined from below by shop stewards 
and the Communist Party. The present vices of the coal industry 
mentioned by the president of the British Association of Colliery 
Management—low targets, sluggish output, slow mechanisation and 
growing discontent—will persist and spread. The best managers are 
already disappearing and not being replaced. Personal contacts, and 
the development of personality itself, are being handicapped by the 
transfer of higher technical functions away from the pits to an im- 
personal Coal Board, and the transfer of negotiations on wages and 
conditions to impersonal unions and associations. The complaints 
which are arising are no mere empty grouse. They are the natural 
reaction of men who understand their job to a state of affairs in 
which that job is being done badly or not done at all. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


LL too often, and all too regrettably, in the present Parliament 

the week’s business has started with a Private Notice Question 
and Ministerial answer arising out of some fresh outrage in Palestine, 
Monday added the latest item to this sombre list, the questioner 
being Mr. Stanley, the Minister Mr. Creech-Jones, and the outrage 
the capture of Deir-Yassin by the Jews and the subsequent massacre. 
Mr. Creech-Jones made his brief statement with evident feeling, and 
obviously expressed the view of the House when he condemned this 
barbarous action, which, he said, shocked and angered the world, 


besides making the prospect of settlement recede still further. 
* * * * 
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The House—or, more strictly, the Committee of Ways and Means, 
which comprises the whole House in Committee—then resumed the 
five-day debate on the Budget and the Economic Survey. The last 
two days, however, i.e., Monday and Tuesday of this week, were 
devoted primarily to the economic implications, the first three having 
been occupied mainly with the more strictly financial aspects of 
taxation and kindred subjects. It was, however, made clear by several 
speakers in the debate that no precise demarcation is possible or 
desirable ; and it is, indeed, this impossibility of severance which 
demanded and justifies the more comprehensive scope of this year’s 
debate. This second part of the debate was appropriately and skil- 
fully introduced by Mr. Lyttelton, who claimed that the Economic 
Survey is a condemnation of Mr. Dalton’s policy as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, besides revealing the complete failure of the policy 
of a centrally planned economy. Mr. Lyttelton argued persuasively, 
but not persuasively enough—as was but natural—to carry convic- 
tion to the unreceptive bosom of Mr. Harold Wilson, who followed 
with an interesting exposition of the Government’s attitude and out- 
look in economic affairs. 

* + . . 

Out of a large number of interesting Back-Bench speeches, that of 
Mr. Joynson-Hicks was perhaps outstanding. He dealt, with legal 
skill and understanding, with the various practical difficulties created 
by the imposition of the Special Contribution, or “ capital levy,” 
and his speech was listened to with respectful attention. Mr. Eccles 
did well in winding up the day’s debate, and deserved a larger 
attendance. On Tuesday, Mr. Boothby was by common consent in 
his best form, which is saying a good deal, and Mr. Baldwin and 
Mr. Kenyon argued with spirit the agricultural aspect from their 
respective points of view. The House filled up, especially on the 
Opposition Benches, to hear the winding-up speeches of Mr. Stanley 
and Sir Stafford Cripps. It would perhaps have been too much to 
expect the latter to reproduce the impression made by his Budget 
speech ; but he gave, as usual, a competent and finished performance. 
Mr. Stanley’s speech, as is usual with him, contained, in addition to 
valuable serious argument, some witty sallies which won the tribute 
of laughter from his political opponents as well as from his friends. 
Of Mr. Glenvil Hall he said: “ He believes, like any good Socialist, 
that if all cannot have answers it is better than none should have an 
answer.” And of Mr. Jay: “ He is a member of a very small, esoteric 
circle well represented on the benches opposite, whose motto is 
* Manners makyth man’ ; which we may roughly translate as, so long 
as you are courteous you need not trouble to be convincing.” 

x * * * 

It has often been remarked that debates, freed from party discl- 
pline, give the highest quality and get the most sustained interest. 
Wednesday’s debate on the suspension of the death penalty was a 
case in point. The House was well attended throughout, and 
speeches were listened to with evident attention and appreciation. 
Though the two Front-Bench spokesmen, Sir David Maxwell Fyfe 
and Mr. Ede, opposed the clause in characteristically lucid and cogent 
speeches, the supporters of the Clause came off best from the Back 
Benches. Mr. Silverman and Mr. Hollis did very well in moving 
and seconding, and Mr. Paton and Mr. Hale made emotional appeals 
of evident sincerity and considerable eloquence. Against the Clause 
Mr. Hogg and Mr. Maude impressed. The result, the adoption of 
the Clause by 245 to 222, must have given great satisfaction to the 
many Ministers who desired the abolition of capital punishment but 
were forbidden to vote for it. D. C. W. S. 
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CORNER-STONE OF PEACE 


NNIVERSARIES are empty things in themselves, but they 
can sometimes be singularly opportune. Nothing could be 
more consonant with the scheme of things than the fact that the 
third anniversary of Franklin’s Roosevelt’s death should fall when 
world affairs stand poised in a precarious balance and should pro- 
vide, as it has so conspicuously provided through the observances 
in London, not only a recognition but a fresh consolidation of 
the relations between the British and the American peoples. His 
memory continues to bear the fruit that his efforts bore throughout 
his lifetime. Never was there a moment when it was more neces- 
sary to emphasise the importance of Anglo-American under- 
standing as the corner-stone of peace. There are those, more 
vocal than influential, whose delight is in petty criticism of the 
United States and the attribution to her of fantastic schemes both 
military and financial for the expansion of her influence in the 
world. Little time or ink need be wasted over them. Anything 
more graceless than to charge America with economic imperialism 
at a moment when her bounty, in the shape of the Marshall Plan, 
is making our economic survival possible cannot well be conceived. 
Neither is it just to depict this country as poised non-committally 
between a powerful America and a powerful Russia and destined 
to become a ravaged battle-ground in the event of a conflict 
between the two. There is no truth in such a picture. Old asso- 
ciations in conflict may count nothing with Russia. They, and 
much else, are compelling and decisive between Britain and the 
United States. There is plenty that we can and sometimes do 
criticise in American life ; there is plenty that America can and 
does criticise in British. But the fundamental fact is that when 
facing serious issues Britons and Americans instinctively think 
alike. Their policies concur because their minds run on the same 
lines. 

That we are facing serious issues today no man in either con- 
tinent can question. Both Russia’s motives and her intentions are 
undisclosed. That she is determined to expand her own power, 
and Communist doctrine and practice, to the utmost is not in 
doubt. All that is uncertain is how definitely she contemplates 
war and how readily, without actually planning it, she would accept 
it as the natural outcome of her actions ; for hardly Hitler himself 
showed himself more aggressively provocative than Russia is 
deliberately showing herself in Europe today. What the outcome 
of it all will be is unpredictable. Day by day we are waiting on 
events, and some event may suddenly become explosive. But short 
of that Russia, as part of a plainly concerted policy, is showing 
herself the enemy to any form of construction and co-operation 
except the creation of a Communist bloc in Eastern Europe. With 
that we cannot, if we desired to, interfere. Everything there is 
fitting to a pattern. Everywhere the freedom of the individual is 
being subjected to the autocracy of the State. The Communised 
Czechoslovakia is running true to form. All political parties have 
now been either suppressed or fused, and a single Government 
list of candidates will be presented at what in the circumstances 
will be the mock elections to be held next month. All newspapers 
have been brought into line with the prevailing doctrine. British 
and American journalists are being expelled. Freedom of writing 
as well as freedom of speech and academic freedom have gone. 
And with them has gone the freedom from personal fear which 
till lately did exist in Czechoslovakia. What is to be the reply 
to all this ? No question needs more careful and circumspect an 
answer. But the first beginning of an answer dictates itself. Let 
it be stated in Mrs. Roosevelt’s words: “Together we and the 
British people, strengthened by the youth of their Dominions, 
have great power in the world.” It is an immense power, 


military, economic and moral. The task is to mobilise it in defence 
of freedom. 

Study of the practical aspects of that can neither be ignored 
nor postponed, We have no treaty with the United States ang 
none is needed ; in many ways we are better without it. We have 
no outward tie with the Dominions except a common kingship, and 
to attempt to create one would land us ail in trouble. Practical co 
operation with the United States raises astonishingly few difficul- 
ties. In war the two staffs worked together like parts of the same 
machine. There has been no occasion for precisely that integration 
in peace-time, but so far as it is needed it can be achicved at once, 
with the Dominions sharing fully in it. “That association, it may be 
repeated, is the essential corner-stone of peace. But the wider 
unity’ required may have to take more formal shape, as indeed 
it has done on a world scale and more locally in Westem 
Europe. On that attention must be increasingly concentrated, if 
Russia is to be effectively opposed. And about that there must be 
no misunderstanding. To a Russia behaving like a normal nation 
co-operation would be not merely freely but warmly offered. The 
antagonism that threatens peace comes from one side alone, in 
the sense that a frank acceptance by Russia of the principles of 
the United Nations, and her consent to work United Nations 
machinery as it is meant to be worked, would break down all the 
barriers, or most of them, raised between her and the West. Russia 
is threatening Western Europe with a Communist avalanche. No 
one is threatening her with anything. Al! the Western nations are 
doing is to look to their defences, as in such circumstances they 
must. That does not mean primarily military preparation, in 
spite of the disturbing assertion by the United States Secretary 
for Air on Tuesday that Russia is building twelve aeroplanes for 
every one American, a statement which our own Committee of 
Imperial Defence will no doubt consider seriously. It is in other 
fields that we must hope—and work—for a bloodless victory. 

However much we are hoping, we are certainly working. The 
European Recovery Plan is in operation, with an able administrator 
appointed in Mr. Paul Hoffman, and a further step towards con- 
solidation to be taken in Paris this week. Here American and 
European cooperation is being demonstrated more effectively than 
ever before in the economic field. For that credit is due first to 
Mr. Marshall and second to Mr. Bevin, though this is no place 
for the allocation of personal laurels. In each of the sixteen Euro- 
pean countries associated with the plan the political leaders have 
done all that could be asked or expected of them. Through their 
efforts a Western Union is on the point of being created in the 
economic field, and it may soon have its political replica. A 
Council of Western European Governments is essential, and it 
can be brought quickly into being unless the situation is com- 
promised by enthusiasts who find a mere next step too uninspiring 
and are bent on taking half a dozen at a time. The Benelux 
agreement may prove the model ; if not another equally effective 
can be constructed. And already the fruits of co-operation are 
beginning to be reaped. The result of the Italian elections must 
not be anticipated before the votes are cast, but it is clear already 
that the situation might have been lost but for the promise, 
already fulfilled, of material help for Italy under the American 
Emergency Aid Plan, and the fact that Italy was being given her 
rightful place in the larger association of Western Europe, from 
which she can derive such undoubted benefits. The new emer- 
gence of optimism in France springs from the same source. It 
now remains an imperative duty to associate Western Germany 
with the constructive effort of its democratic neighbours. Every 
effort has been made, and perhaps pursued too long, to preserve 
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German unity. Russia has made that impossible, and the con- 
sequences of her attitude must be accepted. Western Germany 
must if by amy means practicable be saved for democracy as 
Western Europe understands it, and ifthe obvious impression 
made by Sir Brian Robertson’s notable address at Diisseldorf last 
week is any criterion the prospects of that result being achieved 
are markedly better than they were. 

In the larger field, nominally covered by the United Nations, 
graver problems present themselves. Co-operation there, in the 
bosom of the chosen instrument of international co-operation, is 
consistently frustrated by the same bloc of non-co-operative States. 
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That cannot continue. U.N.O. has many other deficiencies ; hopes 
reposed in it have been gravely disappointed. But this is the fatal 
defect which renders the Organisation impotent. There is only 
one course to take. World co-operation, in the Americas north 
and south, in Western Europe, in much of Asia, in Africa and the 
Pacific, cannot be impeded. If it cannot be organised as it should 
within the framework of the United Nations Charter it must be 
organised outside it. And here again the United States and the 
British Commenwealth must be the leaders. They are, once more, 
the corner-stone of peace, and there is no fear that the nations of 
the world, outside the Russian bloc, will refuse to build on it. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HAVE rarely attended a ceremony that turned out so unqualified 
I a success as the unveiling of the Roosevelt statue on Monday. 
The weather, of course, made an immense difference. It is not 
often that you can sit in the open without a coat in the first half 
of an English April, but Monday was a day when you could. And 
everything else went exactly right. Both the King’s speech and 
the American Ambassador’s were admirable. The loudspeakers 
gave a particularly clear effect. The flag (a Union Jack, not the 
Stars and Stripes, because the gift of the statue was all-British) fell 
faultlessly as Mrs. Roosevelt pulled the cord. The scene as the 
King and the President’s widow stood together before the unveiled 
effigy, the King at the salute, while the band played “ The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” was singularly impressive. One characteristic 
example of royal courtesy caught the eye. When the sculptor, the 
architect, the contractor, the foreman and the master-mason were 
presented to the King and Queen after the unveiling it was the 
master-mason, the working craftsman, whom they held longest in 
conversation. Listeners on the wireless seem not to have got quite 
an accurate impression. I gather that “ The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” reached them in greater volume than it did the hearers 
in Grosvenor Square. On the other hand, the Archbishop’s appeal 
that “this great congregation” should join in the Lord’s Prayer 
seemed to meet with no response—the reason no doubt being that 
the microphone was in front of the Archbishop, who was standing 
alone beneath the statue. Actually there was a considerable response. 
As to the statue itself, I will start no discussion on what is, after all, 
largely a matter of individual taste beyond saying that the height of 
both figure and pedestal are beyond the ordinary—a departure which 
to my mind is not an improvement. 

* a x 

It looks as though the difficulties between Mr. Bevan and the 
doctors are on the way to settlement. The Minister’s statement on 
basic salary and other points has changed the whole atmosphere, and 
the interview between him and the B.M.A. representatives on 
Monday was, I understand, marked by a new spirit of accommoda- 
tion. There are still various secondary questions to settle, and a 
minority of completely die-hard doctors no doubt exists, but I shall 
be surprised if the new plebiscite which the B.M.A. is to take 
immediately does not decisively reverse the result of the first. This 
second plebiscite is essential because by the first members of the 
B.M.A. are pledged not to co-operate in working the Health Act as 
it stood. The changes Mr. Bevan has promised give them moral 
release from that undertaking, and the second plebiscite will give 
them formal release. There will still be time before July 5th to make 
the machinery of the Act effective—so far as a shortage of bricks 


and timber permits. 
* * * * 


The arrangements for the debate on capital punishment in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday caused serious dissatisfaction 
both inside and outside the Labour Party—particularly inside it. A 
clear undertaking had been given by the Government that the issue 
should be left to a full vote of the House. So it was, with the 
important exception that no Minister was allowed to vote against 
the Government. There must be at least fifty Ministers outside 
the Cabinet. The majority, probably a large majority, were in 
favour of the proposal to suspend capital punishment and some of 


them felt bitterly at’ being robbed of the opportunity of voting as 
their consciences dictated. They, of course, abstained—but a vote 
is worth twice an abstention, and the dice were to that extent loaded 
against the amendment. However, the cause was won without them. 
It would have won with a thumping majority if the Conservatives 
had not almost solidly supported the Government—for Mr. Ede 
specifically appealed in the name of the Government for rejection of 
the new clause. ; 
x * * * 

I like the idea, which emerged during last week’s debate in the 
House of Lords on National Parks, of a country code, aiming at 
encouraging decent conduct in the countryside as the Highway Code 
encourages—and I think successfully—decent conduct on the roads. 
Of course, the country code would not be for people who live in 
the country, but for people who live in towns and when they go 
to the country too often deface it. The B.B.C. appeals against leav- 
ing litter have probably had some effect, but a sensible and not too 
elaborate code of conduct, put to children in schools, would almost 
certainly have more. The Ministry of Education might well col- 
laborate with the Minister of Town and Country Planning in the 
preparation of such a code. Meanwhile I hear that the road safety 
campaign is likely to be intensified in the immediate future in what 
sounds like an entertaining as well as an effective form. 

* * * *« 

Dr. Joad and his unpaid railway fare are almost subject for a 
psychological study. What on earth could have induced him to 
declare four times that he had only travelled from Salisbury to 
Exeter when the fact was that he had travelled from Waterloo— 
a fact that was only.discovered when he had paid, to a travelling 
inspector on the train, the fare from Salisbury only ? Clearly the 
motive was not financial. Dr. Joad’s income must be such as to 
make the £2 fine (rather an absurd maximum, incidentally, for such 
an offence) and £25 costs a negligible matter. But since he has twice 
pleaded guilty to travelling without a ticket with intent to avoid 
payment, it must be accepted that he did intend to avoid payment. 
It is, as I say, a psychological puzzle. 

* * * * 

I am glad that Mr. Strachey expressed himself emphatically in 
the House of Commons on Monday when he was questioned 
about the action of Rules’ Restaurant in Maiden Lane in 
refusing to serve a West African lecturer who was taken there 
as guest by two English friends. This kind of colour discrimina- 
tion is a derisive defiance of the whole policy which British 
Ministers of all parties have been trying to build up for a generation, 
and no condemnation can be too strong for it. The manager of 
the restaurant has made matters substantially worse by explaining 
that the action taken was taken because it was bad for business ; 
whether it was good or bad for the British Commonwealth clearly 
did not concern him. There is one point worth considering. Cater- 
ing establishments are licensed in these days by the Minister of Food. 
The licence is granted not primarily that the restaurant-keeper may 
make profits, but that his customers may get meals. If he refuses 
a customer a meal—whether through an intolerable colour-dis- 
crimination or on some other ground—the moral right to retain a 
licence goes. At the least, unequivocal assurances for the future 
ought to be exacted as condition of its continuance. JANUS. 
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ELECTION EVE IN ITALY 


By C. M, FRANZERO 
Rome. 

ERE in Rome it is difficult to believe that Italy is on the 
eve of the most important election in her history. Moving 
through the sunny streets, eating gigantic meals with friends who 
roar with laughter at your stories of austerity-ridden Britain, look- 
ing at the crowded shop-windows, or enjoying the view of the city 
from the terrace of the Casina Valadier in the Pincio Gardens, you 
come to the conclusion that the danger of a Communist landslide 
in Italy does not exist. Italians are great talkers and love conver- 
sation if only for the opportunity it gives them of being amusing. 
As I am one of them myself I was not shocked to hear someone say, 
“Look at the prestige this election is giving Italy! The offers and 
promises the Western. Powers are tempting us with! In fact, if 
the ‘Communist danger’ did not exist, it would have been worth 
while to invent it.” To that extent the Italians are extracting some 

amusement dut of the elections. 

However, the electoral battle has been fierce—full of passion and 
hot air, of blunt open libel and of the broadest humour. The poster 
war has formed a major operation by itself. Some days ago walls 
were plastered with placards announcing a meeting called from 
Palazzo Dongo, which is the tomato-red H.Q. of the Communist 
Party, at which the people would hear “ Marsha! Longo” (the 
man who shot Mussolini) speak on “The Treasure of Dongo” 
(that is the treasure the Communists seized when they captured 
Mussolini), the trade-union leader Di Vittorio on “How to 
Deceive the Workers” and Signor Nenni on “ The Technique of 
Chaos,” the meeting to be presided over by “The Monster of 
Nerola,” a Communist who is said to have specialised in polishing-off 
stray travellers. The poster was a witticism of the Christian 
Democrats. A few hours later the Communists replied with another 
poster: “Piazza di Borse—the Hon. Campilli will speak on the 
theme ‘Stolen Millions’°—Chairman, Monsignor Cippice”; the 
first a well-known nouveau riche, the second the leading actor in 
the recent scandal of the Vatican Bank. The Communists produced 
a poster asking “ Who pays the Christian Democrats ? ”, suggesting 
that they are financed by the United States. Promptly came the 
rejoinder: “The only thing that Moscow sends to Italy is newsprint 
for propaganda, and it is a poor newsprint at that!” A poster 
which I saw in Naples advised: “Workers, strike now! When 
the Russians are in charge in Italy you will strike no more.” The 
Communists have chosen as their symbol on the voting papers the 
head of Garibaldi against a Soviet star, and have covered towns and 
villages with streamers asking voters to “give your votes to 
Garibaldi.” In Naples a clever contrivance has been placed by 
the Christian-Democrats over Garibaldi’s monument, which at 
frequent intervals cries out: “Please, my friends, do not vote 
for me!” 

The opposing armies in this election battle carry on their banners 
the same legend: “ Democracy and Peace,” and you have to get 
behind this elementary slogan to find out what they are really 
after. One of the leaflets issued by the Communists says: “ Let 
us get rid of the 200 families and their monopoly of wealth and 
power.” Although the “200 families” is simply a cliché left over 
from the days of the Front Populaire in France, it still has an 
attraction. The Communists also claim that “the working masses 
are acting democratically when they recourse to violent measures 
to forestall the Fascist danger.” Violence and the danger of Fascism 
have a sure appeal to the many voters who regret the happy days 
at the end of the war when violence of any kind was regarded as 
patriotic. “Garibaldi Brigades,” complete with red handkerchiefs 
and shirts, have no lack of recruits to handle the arms which, the 
Christian Democrats maintain, are being brought into the country 
from abroad. 

But when you talk with people in the opposing camps you find 
that the main argument used by both sides is the bogy of “the 
inevitable reaction ” that will follow a victory by either side. Some 
members of the Right regard the battle as being already lost. The 
Communists, they say, are fighting with methods that they themselves 
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could not use if they wanted to. The Communists bribe, cajole and 
use threats; they fake the voting papers; they send emissaries 
round the well-to-do districts who claim to be municipal officials 
checking voting certificates and who tell some cock-and-bull story 
as an excuse to take the certificates away, thus preventing the citizens 
from going to vote. Or they buy the certificates from poor people 
for a few thousand lire so that one of their partisans can vote twice ; 
or, through their supporters in the Civil Service, they send out to 
families with obviously Right-wing sympathies voting certificates 
with just a wrong word in the description, so that holders will find 
themselves at the last minute prevented from voting. Moreover, 
according to such pessimists, the Christian Democrats’ propaganda 
is weak and has lost them most of Tuscany, Romagna, Emilia and 
the industrial north, while even the south is wavering. These 
people fear a Red reaction to a Christian Democrat victory, directed 
principally against the Church and clergy. 


Many Liberals fear that the people will vote Communist simply 
because the Christian Democrats have done nothing for them. In 
Naples, for example, you can still see families of seven living in a 
lavatory. If the middle classes vote Communist it will be because 
of their desire to back the winning horse, or if it rains on polling 
day or the streets are filled with Communist lorries, they may not 
vote at all. Some intellectuals will vote Communist because they 
fear a clerical reaction as a result of a Christian Democrat victory 
which would make a communicant’s card the new party ticket 
by which alone a man would be allowed to work and live. But even 
those who vote for the Communists probably hope sub-consciously 
for their defeat—by a margin narrow enough to leave things as they 
are. 

Any forecast would be idle; it is only possible to set down 
impressions and facts. I was in St. Peter’s Square on Easter morn- 
ing. I heard the Pope speak from the balcony of the Basilica and 
say, “Who is not with me is against me.” In the huge square 
and along the wide road which leads to it there was an immense 
crowd, with banners and flags. The great assembly, after the 
Pope’s blessing, knelt and prayed aloud “for victory against the 
forces of Evil.” 

The decision of the three Western Powers in favour of a return 
to Italy of Trieste has had a tremendous effect, for Trieste has 
always been for every Italian a symbol of national unity. The pro- 
fessional agitators who, every day from morning till night under 
the arcades of the Piazza Colonna, ply their trade of converting the 
gullible to the Gospel of Moscow, are having a lean time, not only 
because of the Trieste move, but owing to the old American film 
Ninotchka, which has been most cleverly resurrected and is enjoy- 
ing an extraordinary success. The humour of the woman Commissar 
Ninotchka, trained in Moscow but overcome by the bland charms 
of our western world and life, has been a sad blow for the so-called 
“ political mysticism of the masses” doled out by the Communists ; 
and humour can inflict dangerous wounds to any totalitarian gospel. 
The success of Ninotchka was enhanced by the stupid action of 
the Soviet Ambassador in lodging a formal note of protest with the 
Italian Government. 

As far as it is possible to make a reasoned estimate of voting 
strengths it would seem to be impossible for the Communists to 
obtain an absolute majority owing to the working of proportional 
representation, or for the Christian Democrats to obtain more than a 
narrow majority because of the dispersion of non-Communist votes 
among the numerous small parties. As an Italian, I am ready to bet 
that the Communists will not win ; and I am ready to make another 
bet that nothing very dramatic will follow their defeat. One cannot 
expect a people, after twenty years of dictatorship, to behave as 
if no dictatorship had ever existed, particularly when it is 
remembered that dictatorship did not come suddenly but only 
after it had been matured in the minds of the people. Moreover, 
every Italian is intolerant of opinions which are not his own; 
he loves intrigue, and to follow unbeaten tracks, to ingratiate himself, 
to acquire merit and importance; his is exactly the temperament 
which thrives under a rule of nepotism and mild tyranny. Because 
of this, no sooner were Mussolini and Fascism overthrown than 
every Italian changed his skin and his shirt overnight, abandoned 
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his Party badge and his Fascist faith, and became a “ Badogliano” 
at first, later on a Democrat, and lastly an “ ultra-Democrat,” which 
brought him to the threshold of Communism. In Italy Communism 
is a political mirage, offering the hope of material benefits. But 
there is a natural antidote to it in the individualism of every 
Italian ; the individualism which, in the long run, frustrated even 
Mussolini. 


PAUL HOFFMAN & E.C.A. 


By GUNTHER STEIN 


HE name Paul G. Hoffman is likely to figure as prominently 

in future world news as that of any other American, and 
probably more permanently. For as chief of the new Economic 
Co-operation Administration at Washington, vested with unusual 
personal power to carry out the Marshall Plan and other American 
foreign-aid projects, he will gain an unusual measure of influence 
on world events. His decisions will be of capital importance to the 
course of economic .development in Britain and the other fifteen 
E.R.P. countries, Western Germany, China, Japan and the United 
States itself. Hoffman, most probably, is in the American political 
picture to stay, the only man of Cabinet rank in the Truman 
Administration likely to survive the forthcoming Presidential 
elections ; for he was a bi-partisan choice, purposely selected to 
secure continuity of leadership in a new office upon which so much 
depends for America and the world. 

The editors of American glamour magazines were never taken in 
by the superficial similarities between Hoffman’s career and their 
favourite “success” stories on the Horatio Alger pattern. His 
start was that of many an American boy. Allured by the 
prospects of the infant automobile industry and the hero-worship 
for crack salesmen that swept the United States early in the 
century, he gave up his law studies at Chicago University in favour 
of breaking down the public’s sales resistance to the motor-car. 
Slowly he made his way in the old Studebaker firm that had given 
up its famous coach business for the manufacture of automobiles. 
Hoffman made good, got his chance as Studebaker’s president after 
the company went bankrupt in the depression, and developed it 
into a model of American efficiency and, what was more unusual, an 
example of good labour-management relations. But his rise, like 
his personality, had nothing spectacular about it. It had not been 
from “rags,” for his family was well-to-do; nor was it to real 
“riches,” since even his 1947 salary was no more than £24,000, or 
some £9,000 after income tax. His company, especially aggressive 
in its international trade department, took a more than average 
share of America’s foreign automobile markets ; but it remained 
far below the rank of giants like Ford and General Motors. And 
Hoffman, his financial ambitions apparently satisfied, devoted more 
and more of his time to the unexciting activities of an amateur 
economist. 

“Doesn’t smoke, doesn’t drink, and is of all things a director of 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica, eh? Keeps no racing stable or 
yacht, plays only a bit of bridge and golf ?” one of the glamour 
editors sighed last year, rejecting the suggestion of an article on 
Hoffman, who is scarcely known to the American public. “Has 
seven kids and no other hobbies than trying to make Americans 
‘economically more literate’ and ‘to save the capitalistic system by 
making it more stable and satisfactory’? So what? A sound 
business-man, evidently, but not the guy to set the world on fire.” 
It seems that it is just those- sane and sound qualities, coupled 
with more-than-average intelligence and vision, that account for the 
solid prestige the fifty-six-year-old manufacturer has long enjoyed 
with his business colleagues, with Government officials and Con- 
gressional committees that like to hear his views on matters of 
economic policy. 

Paul Hoffman was what Americans call “a natural” when it 
came to choosing an E.R.P. executive acceptable to business and 
not distasteful to Labour, a Republican equally popular with 
Democrats, a non-bureaucrat able to get along with officialdom, 
and a hard-headed, outspoken American versed in dealing with 
foreign countries. Here was a man full of energy who could pro- 
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bably have gone much further in his personal business career, yet 
who had long given a good deal of his time to public duties he had 
devised for himself, without revealing political ambitions. Here 
was that rare individual, a successful, thoroughly experienced busi- 
ness administrator with a sound knowledge of economics and public 
affairs in general and with views that were original but far from 
unorthodox and suspect. Here, finally, was a man who 
knew the world well, not only as an acknowledged international 
salesman. but also as an observant traveller of wider interests and 
with more friends abroad then many a famous American magnate. 

The basis of Hoffman’s political and economic credo is that 
another major American depression might well destroy the 
capitalistic system and must therefore be prevented by timely 
voluntary efforts, designed to control its instability without impair- 
ing its dynamic qualities. He feels that nothing would be worse for 
the Western world than a new American depression and that “ the 
greatest single contribution which the United States can make to 
high levels of trade and employment throughout the world is to 
maintain a high level of employment, production and consumption 
within our own borders; for in serving ourselves by maintaining 
our own prosperity we serve all other countries as well.” This, 
no doubt, will be the keynote of his work as E.C.A. administrator— 
to protect the American economy against inflationary effects through 
aid to the outside world and to expand American export trade as 
much as possible as a safeguard against depression. 

Hoffman is a fervent believer in the ability of “free enterprise ” 
capitalism to make the voluntary reforms it needs in order to 
guarantee its survival and to prove its superiority over Com- 
munism as well as Socialism. Like few others in American business, 
he has the courage to use the term “ planning” in his advocacy of 
such reforms. “Our answer to the critics of capitalism,” he warns 
his colleagues who indulge in country-wide advertisements that 
praise America’s capitalistic achievements over the last hundred 
years or so, “should not consist of a recital of past accomplishments 
but, rather, should be a plan of action to provide ever-increasing 
opportunities for more and more of our people... . We can 
abolish poverty. . . . We should attempt within the next twenty-five 
years to double the standard of living for the average man.” 


This is why Hoffman’s conception of the struggle with Com- 
munism on a world scale seems to be. more along the lines of com- 
petition by way of better performance than by defensive and 
counter-offensive warfare. At the first Press conference he held as 
E.C.A. administrator, well knowing the instruments he was given 
for economic war against the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, 
he stated clearly that he was opposed “ to any effort to cut off trade 
with the Soviet sphere,” but that, “on the contrary, it is to be hoped 
that trade will be increased between the East and the West during 
the life of the E.R.P.” This view may easily cause him great political 
difficulties, for the ever-increasing war hysteria in Congress en- 
courages the voices for outright economic war against the Soviet 
bloc to rise and puts more and more emphasis on the provisions of 
the Foreign Assistance Act, which can be construed as a mandate 
to the E.C.A. administrator to force Western Europe virtually to 
cease trading with the East. 

Mr. Hoffman’s first estimate of the extent to which Western 
European countries can recover if a maximum of self-help goes 
hand in hand with the assistance of E.C.A. is cautious. “They 
never had the production level over there that we have,” he said. 
“ By studying the various estimates I think an increase in produc- 
tion of about one-third is not improbable, and that this would 
bring about a reasonable degree of prosperity.” But what if 
Western Europeans should not feel that a one-third increase of their 
production over the Marshall Plan period is sufficient to guarantee 
the recovery of their strength, especially since the present world 
crisis will make it necessary for them to divert a good part of their 
increased production from means for improving the people’s living 
standards to direct and indirect armaments? What if a greater 
extent of American help should become necessary, as many Ameri- 
cans already begin to realise it may ? Would Mr. Hoffman be able 
to fight effectively for increased appropriations, even though they 
might increase the inflationary dangers in the United States and, 
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prevent that programme of progressive tax-reduction of which he 
has so long been an ardent advocate ? What if it becomes clear 
that Western Europe, and Japan too, will require much freer access 
for their export goods to the American domestic market, in order 
to supplement and gradually to replace E.C.A. dollars with sales 
dollars ? Would Mr. Hoffman be able to take on that difficult 
Struggle, too, against the powerful protectionist lobbies in Con- 
gress ? What if the big trusts use the demand for goods emanating 
from the E.C.A. to continue boosting their prices while keeping 
their productive capacity as low as short-sighted profit-considera- 
tions are already tempting them to do? Will Mr. Hoffman be 
able to fight them head on, as he long did with scholarly words, 
criticising them as detrimental to really free enterprise in the 
American economy ? 

All these questions only the future can answer. But there can 
be no doubt that the E.C.A. administrator is faced with extremely 
great difficulties and that he is aware of them. “I just did not know 
how to say no,” he said, explaining his acceptance of the problem- 
atical post. “The main reason that I couldn’t turn the job down 
is that it may be an opportunity to put up a fight for peace.” 


THE APPEAL TO DECENCY 


By W. H. EDWARDS 


HEN the North-West German Radio Network announced 
that General Sir Brian Robertson intended to make an im- 
portant statement on policy at a session of the diet of North-Rhine- 
Westphalia on April 7th, speculation ranged widely. Peasants and 
landowners expected important decisions on the redistribution of 
large estates. Bankers, merchants and manufacturers hoped for the 
magic formula of currency reform. Nazis and their fellow- 
travellers amongst industrialists waited anxiously for a British pro- 
clamation on the immediate and complete winding-up of denazifi- 
cation procedure. Every listener in Diisseldorf or at his receiving-set 
somewhere in the zone was, therefore, hoping to extract an answer— 
direct or indirect—to his personal problem out of the speech. Sir 
Brian Robertson obviously sensed the tenseness and the diverse 
expectations of his audience. In a few attractive phrases in German 
he introduced himself and his speech. When he reverted to English, 
which was adequately translated sentence by sentence, he led up 
to the moral of the speech by dealing with a light touch with some 
problems of secondary importance such as legislation by the Lander 
on local government, police and public health. 

Then, in dealing with graver issues, he took his listeners by sur- 
prise. For the first time since the advent of Hitler a German 
audience heard a clear and sincere appeal to al] that is good and 
decent in the German character. We of the older generation were 
reminded of Dr. Naumann, the unforgettable founder of the Demo- 
cratic Party, of Rathenau’s address to European public opinion at 
Genoa in 1922, with its concluding call for peace everlasting, and 
of the most courageous passages in Stresemann’s best speeches. A 
nation that has for twelve years been subjected to every kind of 
oratorical appeal to its baser instincts, to the lust for power, to the 
excitement of envious feelings as a so-called “have-not,” to the 
arousing of national and racial hatred, was suddenly put on its 
honour and exhorted to fulfil its function as a corner-stone of a 
new Europe. The audience was dumbfounded. It warmed very 
slowly, but in the second half of his speech the four hundred 
members and guests of the Diisseldorf Landtag shed all restraint. 
They no longer felt that they ought to listen silently and respect- 
fully to what might, from the point of view of international and 
constitutional law, be described as an Ersatz for a King’s Speech. 
They cheered the Governor, as they would have cheered one of 
their own statesmen before 1933. Here was a fellow-European 
appealing to them to play in the team of the Western European 
freedom-loving nations. They were shown without reproachful 
asides how their solidarity would assist in the repair of a shattered 
Europe. It was a most effective and convincing statement of 
Europe’s claim on united German effort. 

One incident during the speech probably convinced every atten- 
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tive German of the impression the appeal was making. Befere the 
war the people between the Rhine and the Ruhr thoroughly dis- 
liked the Berliners. Berlin was for them a distant, bureaucratic and 
over-efficient administration that hampered the initiative cf the 
cheerful and easy-going men and women of the Rhineland and 
WeStphalia. When in his speech Sir Brian made some kind remarks 
about Berliners and their courageous resistance to Communist 
pressure, the West Germans responded with a burst of applause, 
That applause meant that the General’s listeners had wnder- 
stood and accepted his appeal for comradeship in a national 
emergency. 

The speech was, however, not only an able and inspiring sum- 
mary of Germany’s position in Western Europe. * It also tactfully 
suggested a remedy for the moral instability of the present personal 
relations between Germans themselves. The B.F.N. padre, Mr. 
Robert Crossett, recently admonished his German listeners to cure 
themselves of their besetting sin—mutual suspicion and distrust, 
This paralysing defect, the social and economic aftermath of a lost 
war, of denazification with its very seamy sideshows, and of the 
interminable overcrowding of every habitable dwelling from cellar 
to garret, can only be overcome by the stimulus of an important 
task set to the whole nation—a task implying the confidence of the 
outside world in certain valuable, traits in the German character, 
If the individual German is convinced that the world outside the 
Zones places reliance on his efforts and on his honest work he will 
seek the friendship and the co-operation of those amongst his fellow- 
citizens who are animated by the same spirit. 

When I first came to England in 1923 I was profoundly moved 
when in my week-end quarters in Amersham I saw a very mediocre 
coloured print of a historical painting. It depicted the attempt of 
an international force of sailors and marines to relieve the European 
legations in Peking during the Boxer Rising of 1900. The com- 
mander, Sir Edward Seymour, had just given an order to the 
German section of his force to attack a position held by the Boxers. 
The German sailors were marching past the British admiral. The 
painter’s title was Seymour’s order: “ The Germans to the frent!” 
After listening to the speech of Sir Brian Robertson many Germans 
must have heard, as I did, a repetition of that order in a more 
lasting cause—that of peaceful reconstruction. 


COMMUNIST TECHNIQUE 


By C. M. WOODHOUSE 


VEN before the so-called “rape of Czechoslovakia” it was 
often and publicly argued that the technique of expansion used 
by the U.S.S.R. was a repetition of Germany’s technique under 
Hitler. Since that event it has become a commonplace. Journalists 
and politicians by the score have not only repeated it exhaustively, 
but have tired of it and begun to take it for granted. They have 
lately been concerned rather to emphasise their own sagacity by 
pointing out how long ago they first recognised the fact. All this 
is normal and natural ; what is extraordinary about it, however, is 
that it is not a fact at all but a delusion. It would be truer to say 
that the crucial problem of our relations with the U.S.S.R. is pre- 
cisely the opposite. The trouble with the Soviet technique is just 
that it is not the same as Hitler’s ; if it were, we should have less 
doubt what to do about it. 

To compare accurately what Hitler used to do with what Stalin 
now does three stages must be distinguished—the means, the imme- 
diate end and the ultimate end. In Hitler’s case the means were 
violence and armed force ; the immediate end was the domination 
of the world from Berlin ; the ultimate end, if the dreams of a mad- 
man deserve such a name, was the creation of a new world-order. 
In Stalin’s case it may be conceded that the second stage is probably 
identical, with the substitution of Moscow for Berlin. But in the 
third stage, despite superficial similarities, there is an important 
difference of principle ; and this entails a total dissimilarity at the 
first stage between the technique of the U.S.S.R. and the late tech- 
nique of Germany. The difference of principle is the characteristic 
difference of Communism from Fascism—that where the latter is 
essentially racial and national the former is essentially oecumenical 
and supra-national. The danger of the German Fascist was that 
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he regarded himself, by virtue of his race, as superior in every 
respect that mattered to anyone else. The danger of the Soviet 
Communist is that he does not; he regards all races as equal. 
Hitler’s world-order was intended to be a hierarchy controlled and 
dominated by the supermen of Germany. The Soviet world-order, 
from which racial discrimination is excluded both in theory and in 
practice, is intended to be a federation of equal communities, all 
imbued throughout with the same doctrine. Whereas the former 
was to be held together by the bonds of physical force, the latter is 
to be held together by the cement of common ideas. Where the 
Gauleiter had to be a German, the Commissar does not have to be 
a Russian. That is why the term “Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics,” which is intended eventually to cover the world, contains 
no reference to any particular country. 

It follows that, although the immediate end of the U.S.S.R. may 
be patently identical with the second stage in the progress of 
Germany, there must be differences in the means to be used at the 
first stage. The desire to absorb countries outside their national 
boundaries can be attributed» equally to Germany and to the 
U.S.S.R., but the meaning of the absorption is different. Briefly, 
the differentia of the U.S.S.R.’s approach to countries still outside 
the Soviet Union is this—that the aim of Communism is not so 
much to conquer as to convert. Like Islam, Communism uses 
physical force only as a means, justified by but not essential to a 
religious end ; like the Inquisition, the police-state is only the safe- 
guard, not the foundation, of the creed ; and in both respects Com- 
munism differs from Fascism. The ultimate sanction of Fascism 
was physical strength ; that of Communism is moral strength. (The 
word “ moral ” is, of course, used here and throughout in the sense 
which distinguishes it from “ physical,” not that which opposes it 
to “immoral” or even “amoral”; as a matter of fact, either of 
the latter two words would fit equally well, if not better, in this 
context.) 

The significance of the difference can be seen in the use of the 
fifth column. The technique of Hitler was to use a fifth column 
in a foreign country to prepare the way for the entry of the 
German Army, accompanied by German officials, to take charge of 
the administration. Quisling- and Seyss-Inquart and Neditch were 
mere tools; but Dimitrov and Tito and Gottwald are responsible 
agents. For the technique of the U.S.S.R. is to train a fifth column 
to do the whole job from beginning to end, including the usurpation 
of power by itself, without the need for the Red Army to intervene 
at all. However bitterly we may hate the tyrannies of Eastern 
Europe, we cannot deny this hard fact; there has not yet been a 
single case since the war, in any country, of the use of the Red Army 
to impose and maintain a totalitarian régime by force. Each succes- 
sive Communist revolution, however powerfully backed by moral 
and financial support from Moscow, has derived its physical strength 
solely from indigenous resources. 

There is no need to multiply instances to reinforce this point ; 
the most recent case will suffice, until it is replaced by another 
more recent still. The events of 1948 in Czechoslovakia have been 
freely compared with the events there of 1938-39. One difference 
is far more important than any resemblance. In 1938-39 the 
German Army progressively occupied the whole country ; in 1948 
the Red Army never crossed the frontier. The,force which Henlein 
could only derive from Germany was derived by Gottwald from 
the resources of Czechoslovak Communism alone. To this it may 
be objected that the Red Army was on the frontier ready to invade 
if President Benes had refused the Communist ultimatum. This 
may be true, and it is an important point ; but it is not an objec- 
tion. For if Benes had refused, then one of two things must have 
happened ; either the Red Army must have crossed the frontier, or 
the Communists must (for the time being) have given way. In 
other words, the U.S.S.R. would have been forced to choose between 
adopting Hitler’s technique in place of its own and letting the 
revolution fail. The success of the revolution, as it happened, lay 
precisely in the fact that the Soviet Government was not compelled 
to follow Hitler’s method. The victory was won from within, not 
from without ; by “moral,” not by physical force. This analysis 
does not whitewash the Communist menace; on the contrary, 
it magnifies it into something not equal to Hitler’s but far more 
terrible. 

It is easy to see why Benes gave way ; he remembered Munich. 
It must have seemed more than probable to him that if he challenged 
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the Red Army to invade Czechoslovakia, the Western Powers would 
let him down exactly as they had in 1938. No one can blame him 
but no one can be sure he was right. If he had refused the Com- 
munists’ demands, the Communists might have accepted his refusal 
and given way themselves ; then a victory would have been gained 
for western democracy, and the final struggle with Communism 
would have been postponed, though certainly not averted. If the 
Communists had not accepted his refusal, however, then an in- 
vasion by the Red Army would at least have created a situation 
which the Western Powers have learned how to fight. Possibly 
we should not yet have gone to war, though the mood of the U.S.A, 
renders that possibility far from certain. But what is quite certain 
is that the concession of yet another moral victory to Communism 
has left western democracy weaker still in a field where we have 
not yet begun to find a means of counter-attack. The war has so 
far been fought in the moral, not the physical, sphere, and we have 
been proved as good as bankrupt of moral weapons ; we have only 
the atomic bomb, which will create far more Communists than it 
ever kills. The melancholy conclusion of this paradoxical logic is 
that war is either inevitable or, if not inevitable, then desirable as 
the only hope. All this comes from the perversity of thinking of 
Stalin in terms of Hitler. But it is too unreasonable a conclusion 
to be accepted as final if there can be found any other conceivable 
resolution of the dilemma. 

The dilemma can now at least be clearly seen behind the con- 
fusion induced by the identification of the two different techniques, 
The Soviet Union is conquering Europe by a series of internal 
revolutions, not by armed invasion. The Western Powers, in 
default of creative ideas out of which to generate counter-revolu- 
tions, can see no way to break the power of the U.S.S.R. except 
by war. But they cannot bring themselves to commit aggressive 
war ; therefore the initiative cannot pass to them without a casus 
belli. The Soviet technique will never give the Western Powers a 
casus belli of the kind they have learned to cope with until the 
head of a threatened State has the courage, which President Benes 
understandably lacked, to challenge the Communists to resort to 
open force. Even then the casus belli may not arise ; the indigenous 
Communists may prove strong enough to win by themselves—a 
consummation of “self-determination” with which by current 
standards it would be “unwarrantable to interfere.” But if the 
indigenous Communists are not strong enough, then either they 
must give way or the Red Army (or one of its satellites) must invade. 

The chance which Benes missed lies in the logical certainty that 
either of the last two alternatives would, by comparison, be a gain 
for the western cause. The former alternative would be a moral 
victory, which would only need to be repeated whenever occasion 
arose to ensure the ultimate defeat of Communism ; and as soon as 
it failed to work, whether at the first attempt or the fiftieth, the 
latter alternative would at least entail the translation of moral war- 
fare, which we are at present losing, into physical warfare, which 
we know how to win. In this limited sense it would be a gain for 
the West to force Stalin to deviate into the technique of Hitler ; 
but that by itself is not the crux or the hope of the argument. Its 
crux and its hope lie in this—that almost everybody in the world 
is aware of this fact; and “almost everybody” includes Stalin and 
the Soviet Government, and excludes only those who delude them- 
selves into the belief that the Soviet technique already is that of 
Hitler. 

If, then, the choice is once forced upon the U.S.S.R. the chances 
are that the hard-headed realists in Moscow will choose retreat 
rather than war, consoling themselves every time with the reflec- 
tion that retreat is only temporary. For it may be presumed that 
they would prefer not to let the struggle pass from the field in 
which, on present form, they are winning, to the field in which, 
on present form, they are more likely to lose. This presumption is 
the only possible guide to constructive action in the west. Con- 
structive action means the reassertion of our moral strength, 
whether we call it Christianity or European civilisation or Western 
democracy, without the sacrifice of our physical.strength. How to 
set about this tremendous task is a subject far beyond the scope of 
a brief discussion, the purpose of which is merely to point out how 
not to set about it. For if Stalin’s technique were indeed identical 
with Hitler’s, then there would be no way whatsoever to deal with 
him except the way we dealt with Hitler. That, if we choose to 
believe it, is defeatism ; but it is also the exact opposite of the truth. 
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FRANCE LOOKING SOUTH 


By D. STURGE MOORE 
HERE has recently been a small spate of cartoons in the French 
Press all inspired by the same theme. Here, for instance, you 
see that honest shopkeeper, M. Bidault, serving Signor de Gasperi 
from shelves on which appear such goods as the Mont Cenis Power 

Station, Brigue and Tenda and beyond our old friends, Nice, 

Corsica, Tunis. Or again Mariana, with a large but neatly-stitched 
patch on her back, is sending off the Colombe of Peace (Italy beat 
France the other day at the Colombes Stadium in an exciting soccer 
match). These cartoons are a measure of the interest which French 
people are taking in events beyond the Alps, but even more remark- 
able is the lack of bitterness shown throughout the Press for a 
nation which in so great a measure owed its independence to France 
and repaid the debt with a stab in the back. This tolerance is 
manifested at all levels of public opinion as far as the North is 
concerned ; in the South age-old antipathies and rivalries subsist. 

In the diplomatic field France has easily, naturally, passed 
from bitterness and contempt to co-operation with Italy. Franco- 

Italian economic exchanges are far more widespread than would 
have seemed possible eighteen months ago. M. Bidault’s visit to 
Turin had far greater significance than the signature of any customs 
agreement. Both M. Bidault and Signor de Gasperi belong to 
Catholic democratic groups and represent Governments in which 
these groups take the lead. It is natural, too, that in countries with 
a large Catholic population the Roman Church should play a leading 
part in combating Communism. Thus anti-clerical non-Communist 
opinion in France has recognised the need for closer understanding 
with Italy, not only because of the immediate importance of the 
Italian elections. 

At the same time, France has been renewing links with her other 
Mediterranean neighbour. It has too easily been assumed that the 
frontier was closed merely because of Left pressure, which un- 
doubtedly at the time required some spectacular concession. On 
the other hand, public opinion was and remains profoundly hostile 
10 Franco’s régime. Two years ago France’s diplomatic prestige 
was very low ; Spain was one of the few spheres in which initiative 
could be taken with the full backing of public opinion. The failure 
of this initiative would be more ridiculous had not M. Bidault since 
then continuously increased the diplomatic prestige of his country. 
Thus, whatever one may think of the past, France reopens relations 
with Spain in a far stronger position than when she broke them off. 
French investments in the Peninsula, too, represent a very tangible 
asset today, even if the debit account carries a number of dangerous 
traitors still harboured by Franco. 

This improvement in Latin-Catholic relations falls into the pattern 
of Western Europe, but it also opens up wider horizons. Across 
the Mediterranean France’s African possessions are held in uneasy 
equilibrium. They are part of a huge reservoir of human and 
economic strength whose importance to the future of Western 
Europe is increasingly recognised. To estimate the future of 
France’s influence in Africa, account must be taken of that 
November day in 1942 when Admiral Laborde gave the order to 
scuttle the French fleet in Toulon Harbour. This was the culmina- 
tion of Darlan’s attempt to suborn a fine national instrument to 
the needs of personal power, and it completely destroyed the balance 
of France’s future power potential. A temporary compensation was 
found in the disappearance of the -Italian fleet and in the heroic 
campaign which France’s ill-equipped African troops fought in the 
Tunisian hills in the winter of 1942-43. The immense service 
which these fifty thousand-odd men rendered not only to France 
but to the Allied cause has been too little recognised. 

After a short holiday, France is again faced with the realities of 
strategy and power politics, especially those of empire. Most urgent 
of all are the problems of those vast North African territories sup- 
ported by the economic potential of West and Equatorial Africa and 
defended by the Western Mediterranean. It hardly seems possible 
that the Vichy dream of a Latin-Catholic bloc should be revived, to 
replace the rusty, derelict hulks in Toulon Harbour, but the Quai 
d’Orsay has its traditional ways of thought whatever new situations, 
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new policies and new Ministers may arise. Today, when France 
seeks to share with Britain joint leadership in the reorganisation and 
integration of Western Europe, it is perhaps in the Mediterranean 
and in Africa that this partnership must be proved. Can France 
forge new links with her Mediterranean neighbours, without taking 
too much account of ancient suspicions and rivalries and without 
giving dangerous pledges to the complicity of the Roman Catholic 
world? Can she preserve her influence in North Africa without a 
ramshackle disguise of power she no longer possesses? It is perhaps 
in the answer to these questions that the real future of European 
unity lies. 

The ferment of the Arab world has within the past two gener- 
ations presented France with profound problems. So far democratic 
theory and autocratic practice have patched up the breaches of a 
stormy century. The urgency of today’s problems has once again 
given strategy priority in North Africa, and General Juin, 
Resident-General in Morocco, has just been appointed C.-in-C. 
of the North African Forces. Only once before, under Vichy, have 
the two posts been held by the same man. But it is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that no permanent solution to North African prob- 
lems is possible until the development of French West and Equatorial 
Africa has been envisaged. Both strategically and economically the 
Mediterranean seaboard must be firmly based on what was once 
Darkest Africa, The recent Franco-British colonial meeting in Paris 
snowed that, whilst agreement could be reached at a technical level, 
there are still many reticences, especially on the French side, to be 
overcome in spite of the admirable work done by technical joint com- 
mittees since the war. It is to be hoped that the next meeting will 
have a wider brief and will be attended by Belgian and Portuguese 
delegates. It seems certain that at the present time Britain alone is 
giving this problem sufficient attention, which may well explain, 
if not justify, reservations by other Powers. On the other hand, 
American interest and economic infiltration into this part of the world 
is becoming increasingly apparent. The officially “ fortuitous” 
meeting between Mr. Stettinius and two former Socialist Ministers, 
MM. Ramadier and Moutet, in West Africa recently, has naturally 
aroused much speculation. 

One of the most experienced French colonial administrators, who 
has maintained contact throughout his life with the British, expressed 
the belief that co-ordination would come not so much at a high level 
but through continuous contacts at every level of colonial administra- 
tion. He gave it as his opinion that the most urgent step towards 
proper development of Central and West Africa was the appointment 
in all colonies of attachés representing the administration of neigh- 
bouring territories and the establishment of a joint colonial staff 
college. He affirmed that with a year or two of real experience in 
colonies belonging to other Powers, administrators would rapidly 
lose the suspicions and prejudices which at present make co-operation 
so difficult. In particular he asserted that British and French 
practice would be found to be much closer than is generally supposed. 
Unfortunately colonial officials who have grown up in the exclusive 
service of their own territories are not easily convinced of their 
neighbours’ virtues. Agreement at high level must be backed by 
understanding at other levels, and some machinery such as that 
suggested above is urgently needed. 

The future of North Africa and Morocco in large measure depends 
on the development of West and Central Africa and thus on 
European co-operation. But they present immediate problems 
which France must solve. In Algeria elections for an Assembly 
of limited powers have resulted in a sweeping defeat of the Com- 
munist and autonomous movements. The European vote has gone 
almost solidly to General de Gaulle’s R.P.F., which has extended its 
electoral protection to many diverse groups and persons. Its 
cohesion will be tested when positive action has to be taken, and 
not merely a closing of the ranks is called for, in face of Arab 
nationalism. Defeat at the polls will certainly not in itself destroy 
autonomist agitation. Morocco, even if it turns spiritually towards 
the Arab world, has increasing economic ties across the Atlantic. 
Thus today France must seek to preserve economic, political and 
strategic continuity in her African Empire. The structure on which 
it was built is outworn; the power on which it rested largely 
vanished ; the theorising of party politicians has failed to provide 
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an alternative, and there is little time in which to lay the solid 
foundations of a democratic French Union which could play so 
vital a part in the world. It is perhaps not entirely fortuitous that 
General de Gaulle’s R.P.F. should be holding its first congress at 
Marseilles, which is not only a former Communist stronghold but 
also the gateway to a sphere from which France has in the past 
drawn much of her power and wealth. She cannot hope to do so 
again without adequate return. 


DISENCHANTMENT 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU, M.P. 


HE most exciting moment at a theatre is when loose folds in 
the curtain tighten just before the first act. So, too, with 
football. The first glimpse of colour as players come through the 
tunnel under the grandstand stirs pulses and brightens eyes, more 
even than the game itself can do. To a soccer fan that is the moment 
when life begins again, the moment for which he has waited all 
week, the moment which will glow in his memory when the rest of 
the match has cooled. He does not care that that moment is not 
really the beginning. He does not know how much has been done 
behind the scenes to make that moment possible. That is as well. 
If he did know he might not care any more for his beloved game. 

After watching soccer, from the outside, for nearly a quarter of a 
century, I have had the chance to see something of it from the inside 
during the past three years. What I have seen has driven the sun- 
light from Saturday afternoon. There are traces of disenchant- 
ment in the book Leslie Knighton has just written on his thirty- 
five years in Big Football.* Certainly reading his book has deepened 
my own dismay. Some of the evils which today are rotting football 
were present in the days before the war about which Mr. Knighton 
writes. But they had not their present stranglehold ; and they were 
more than counterbalanced by great virtues. 

Nearly all clubs, thirty-five years ago, were poor. This is how 
Mr. Knighton describes one experience of Darwen, then a Football 
League club. “They left home on a morning of terrible weather 
for Birmingham. They arrived shortly before the match, starving 
(for they had had no lunch) and wet through. It was still raining 
as it can rain in Birmingham. They played like heroes and I believe 
managed to pull off a draw. Weary, soaked, hopeless, they trotted 
off the field at the end. The club officials could not even afford to 
buy them a tea. Three of the players pooled what they had. It 
amounted to tenpence. They got a supper of fried fish and chips 
and then doggedly turned back to Darwen.” 

That, indeed, is an example of the bad old days of professional 
football to which no one would return. Yet out of bad conditions 
such as these great goodness could and did come. Just after the 
First World War the Huddersfield Town club was on the rocks. 
Gate receipts had dropped to £50 a match ; and though this was 
big money compared with the receipts from one game when not a 
single paying spectator went into the ground, it was nothing like 
sufficient to meet wages and other charges. So the club went into 
liquidation and a report got round that it would be transferred to 
Leeds. At this, local patriotism stirred. Supporters ran meetings in 
pubs and halls up and down the valleys which drain into Hudders- 
field. Letters poured into the local paper. A fund was launched to 
save the club. The club was saved, mainly thanks to a large dona- 
tion by one family, the Crowthers. But because thousands of small 
people had made their contribution, had made a personal effort which 
staved off faifure, they began to look on the club as their very own 
and to follow it with passionate devotion. There followed a story 
such as one reads in schoolboy books but which is rare in real life. 
The enthusiasm of the town fired the players. In the very season 
when their club had actually been put into liquidation, these players 
won promotion to the First Division and reached the Cup Final. 
Two years later they won the Cup. Two years later still they began 
their record-breaking streak in which they won the First Division 
championship three times running. Of course, new players, such 
as Clem Stephenson, were bought from other clubs to strengthen the 
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team. They played a great part in its success. But other players, 
such as the great Tantovy Smith, stayed with the team for twenty 
years. New and old alike, they were welded into a great side by the 
fire of their supporters’ enthusiasm “and maintained as one by the 
knowledge that together they had superbly overcome difficulty. 

But it was not only the players from whom the struggles of those 
days brought out the best. Managers really had to be managers. 
Few of them could get a player just by signing a fat cheque or 
keep him by finding him a well-paid job on the side. Managers in 
those days needed skill to spot the promise of a young player. In 
a fiercely competitive atmosphere they needed guile to win the player 
for their club. It was nothing for a manager to wear a disguise lest 
the knowledge of his presence in a town might put another and richer 
club on the scent of his player. Leslie Knighton himself even went 
so far as to engineer the “ disappearance ” of a player belonging to 
another club in a successful effort to bring down the transfer fee to 
the figure which Knighton’s club could afford. 

Above all, to keep a player, a manager needed human under- 
standing. ‘Today, if a player is troublesome or doesn’t fit in to a 
team, you sell him at a fat profit. But in those days most managers 
used patience and experience to get the most out of the players they 
had. The majority of players, then as now, were good, steady boys 
who could look after themselves. But some of them a manager had 
to wet-nurse, keeping their money for them, buying their suits, 
settling their matrimonial troubles, cursing, cajoling, jollying them 
along. Those days produced the great managers, the Herbert Chap- 
mans, the Macfarlanes, the Jack Tinns ; and the players responded. 
Pre-war circumstances, too, brought out the best in the directors. 
Over and over again directors had to take real risks with their own 
money in order to keep a soccer club alive in their town. Despite the 
fact that they were risking, and often losing, their money, they were 
usually prepared to let the manager do his job without interference. 

It is in the quality and activities of directors that the game in 
recent years has seen the biggest change ; and it is from that change 
that the game’s chief evils are mainly sprung. Men are getting on 
to the boards of soccer clubs today who have no real roots in the 
game, who have made money easily during the war, who see in 
soccer the chance to attain a social position which has previously 
been denied them, and who think that a soccer club can be run by 
the same black-market methods which have been successful in 
business. With the huge post-war attendances, soccer clubs make 
money easily. So directors spend it easily, buying up with cheques 
the talent they have neither the skill to spot nor the patience to 
develop. Is a star player dissatisfied ? Pay him under the counter 
and to blazes with the League’s maximum-wages rules. Offer him 
a special house or a contract to write for the newspapers and to 
blazes with the ordinary club players«who resent such favouritism. 
The manager ? Tell him to do as we say—or else ! We pay him. 
If he doesn’t like my missus asking the club’s international to a 
party before a game he can lump it. And those old club servants 
with their free seats in the directors’ box? Kick ’em out. I need 
those seats for business friends. One good turn will produce 
another, 

No team can grow in such an atmosphere. Cash and the power 
of cash dominates the directors. At once it begins to dominate the 
players and who can blame them? No wonder that in a world of 
grab so many players now grab—moving on from club to club, never 
taking root, just grasping at the highest bid. Indeed, it is stagger- 
ing that even today the majority of players still remain loyal to their 
team mates and to clubs which do not deserve their loyalty. 

And the spectator ? Years ago a boy of seven met the manager 
of his home-town club. The manager made a fuss of him and told 
him he must come to see a match whenever he was home. Thereafter, 
for years, though he had gone to live elsewhere, this boy idolised the 
club, visited it whenever he could and was welcomed by successive 
managers. After all, he was a real fan—and it is from real fans that 
football clubs derive their being. Last year, this fan, now an elderly 
man, went home again on his week’s holiday just to see his beloved 
club play again. But when the new secretary saw him he said, 
“There’s nothing here for you,” and the new chairman kept his 
glad-handing for some more influential patron. That is the way 
of the black market. And that is the way soccer is going. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


. By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N the nineteenth century Cabinet Ministers and their staffs had 
time to write the Queen’s English. The more arrogant depart- 
ments, such as the Treasury and the Foreign Office, took pride in the 
composition and euphony of their drafts. Those were the days 
before typewriters and stenographers, when young men of birth and 
education were valued for the legibility of their handwriting. The 
foundations of many an eminent career were in those days based 
upon the possession on the part of a junior clerk of a script so firm 
and round that it could be read with rapidity and ease at Balmoral 
or at Windsor. The paper upon which these despatches and reports 
were written or copied was of superb quality ; on very grand occasions 
its edges were of gilt ; and the young men employed in Government 
offices took pleasure in composing for the royal eye une belle page. 
The Cabinet Ministers in those days, being themselves men of 
culture and often of learning, would observe and criticise the hand- 
writing, and on occasions even the style, of the documents submitted 
for their signature. To this day, when despatches or memoranda 
are drafted by the more elderly officials of the Treasury or the 
Foreign Office, they are written in a prose which combines the sturdy 
outrightness of a Saxon heritage with the adornments deriving from 
a prolonged acquaintance with the humanities. Since those spacious 
days, the working hours, perhaps even the capacities, of the civil 
servants have become cramped. A Government official today is obliged 
to dictate some fifty letters during a morning, to write some hundred 
minutes upon the documents in his tray, and to spend long hours 
in conference with his opposite numbers in other departments. It 
is not surprising that under such pressure the style of official com- 
munications should have become slightly mechanised. Gone are 
the days when a Secretary of State could write a despatch to a 
mission abroad in pantomime verse. 
* * * * 


The Treasury, which broods like an angry old hen over the little 
ducks and cygnets of the other departments, has come to the con- 
clusion that this increasing illiteracy must stop. Its dignity has been 
affronted by the constant gibes directed against officialese by purists 
as irrepressible as Sir Alan Herbert or as persistent as Mr. Eric 
Partridge. Being both resourceful and omnipotent the Treasury has 
now turned on Sir Ernest Gowers (who is both a humanist and a 
veteran civil servant) to prepare a Guide to the Use of English for 
the enlightenment of public officials. It is called Plain Words and 
is published by His Majesty’s Stationery Office for the sum of 
two shillings net. There are moments when Sir Ernest (perhaps by 
way of illustration) commits the very errors which he is out to attack. 
I was delighted to observe that in his very second line he tumbles 
into the Ciceronian trap and can write a phrase such as “ to some 
this may seem a work of supererogation.” I was amused to notice 
that he, in spite of his first class in classics, allows himself to imagine 
that it is possible and even right to define rules of punctuation. I 
was relieved to find him skidding into the vernacular and employing 
the music-hall words “caused many a headache.” And I was 
entranced to discover this purist committing a sentence as involved 
and as official as the following: —“ But there is so much confused 
thinking on this subject, even among people who ought to know 
better, that it will be as well, before coming to the topics with which 
I propose to deal, to explain why.this is not one of them.” Such 
Homeric nods add to the humanities a touch of the human. And on 
the whole, Sir Ernest is just, conciliatory, sensible and correct. 

* * * 7 


Why is it that civi] servants, when communicating with the public 
or each other, adopt language such as they would never dream of 
using in their private correspondence? Sir Ernest Gowers, in agree- 
ment with Mr. George Orwell, states that one of the reasons is 
“laziness.” That is a most unkind word to use for “ pressure of 
time.” We all know that it takes less time to reply to a formal dinner 
invitation than to compose a collins. In the first case you have a 
prescribed formula of words; in the second you have to 
invent phrases specially adapted to the circumstances. Thus the 


junior civil servant, faced with the necessity of having to dictate some 
fifty letters in a morning, is inevitably, and not at all disgracefully, 
tempted to employ for his purpose token phrases which have become 
standardised through long experience and use. Nor is this the only 
reason. He is obliged, as Sir Ernest admits, to maintain the dignity 
of his office ; he is obliged to be conciliatory and to convey refusals 
and rebuffs in courteous form; and he is obliged, owing to the 
instinct of self-preservation, to adopt not infrequently the Pythian 
mode. Let us suppose, for instance, that some impulsive but well- 
meaning organisation writes to the Foreign Secretary suggesting that 
an excellent device for solving the Greek situation would be to send 
one hundred carefully selected Girl Guides from England to Northern 
Epirus. The junior official who has to draft the answer receives 
from his departmental chief a short minute saying, “ They must be 
mad.” What is the junior official to do? He cannot reply, “I am in- 
structed by the Secretary of State to say that he considers your pro- 
posal insane ” ; that would be true but rude. Is he to write a long 
chatty letter couched in terms of human friendliness, in which he 
explains exactly why the presence of one hundred Girl Guides at 
Argyrocastro would do more harm than good ? That would be dan- 
gerous and take much time. Thus, inevitably, as he ploughs through 
his congested tray and comes to that minute, he dictates the words, 
“The Secretary of State, having given careful consideration to 
your proposal, regrets that he is unable to conceal his opinion that 
such a procedure would serve no useful purpose.” 


* * * * 


It is in truth easy to be jocular about official language, and I do 
not deny that many of the communications we receive are both in- 
comprehensible and pompous. It is only human that junior officials 
should on occasion seek to enhance their own self-importance by the 
grandeur of the words they use, or to conceal their inability to give 
a simple answer by taking refuge in arabesques. But it is not fair to 
contrast the comparatively simple language employed by Ministers 
and Ambassadors in their despatches with the intricate verbiage 
which junior officials employ when striving to explain regulations. 
The difficulty arises, as Sir Ernest Gowers points out, owing to the 
fact that it is almost impossible to translate the language of law 
(which is obscure in order that it may be unambiguous) into terms 
which are simple and yet free from ambiguity. I once spent two days 
in an attempt to render into language which could be understood by 
a widow in Chester the regulations governing an application for a 
passport. My draft was written in companionable words and under 
such soothing headings as “What do I do first?” “ What is the 
next thing I have to do?” and so on. When on the following Tues- 
day I presented my draft to the officials at the Passport Office they 
read it through with friendly contempt. “ But supposing,” they said, 
“that your widow in sleepy Chester was born in an Argentine ship 
when her mother was on the way from Bahia Blanca to Porto 
Allegre? ” I had no answer to this question. 


* + * * 


Sir Ernest Gowers has also been a public official, He knows 
that the British civil servant possesses great virtue, selfless industry 
and not infrequently intelligence of a high order. He also knows that 
those who work in Government departments have many letters to 
dictate and little time. The advice which he gives in his Guide Book 
is for this reason neither jocular nor patronising. It is sound advice. 
Think of what you want to say before you start dictating, put 
yourself in the other person’s place, avoid all elegant variations, do 
not mind splitting your infinitives, never use grand words, and 
remember that as a civil servant you need not worry overmuch about 
the euphony or rhythm of your prose. For the instruction of Cabinet 
Ministers, Ambassadors and senior officials I should add another 
item of advice. If you wish to acquire the art of putting the right 
words in the right order, study the best French models. A despatch 
from a man like Francois Poncet makes our own despatches look like 
scrambled eggs. 
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THE THEATRE 


“Little Lambs Eat Ivy.’" By Noel Langley. (Ambassadors.) 


Lapy BUCKERING has those characteristics which on the stage are 
usually associated with the Irish. She is impulsive, improvident 
and charming, untidy, resourceful and broke. A client simul- 
taneously—well, contemporaneously, anyhow—of the pawnbrokers 
and the most expensive hairdressers, she divides, during the action 
of this play, her energies between trying to pay the rent of her 
house near Regent’s Park and disentangling the emotional destinies 
of her daughters. These number four. One is being delivered of 
twins upstairs, a circumstance productive of many hearty laughs ; 
the other three use their mother’s drawing-room as a sort of Casualty 
Clearing Station for broken hearts. The pace is terrific. 

Mr. Noel Langley is a wit and a craftsman. He has taken—from, 
I fancy, one of his earlier novels—a formula which, if it is com- 
petently handled, seldom fails in the West End theatre: the study 
of domestic crisis in an upper middle-class household. Lady 
Buckering belongs, really, to those early comedies of Mr. A. A. Milne. 
Her milieu has undergone the dilapidation necessary to bring it 
up to date ; the French windows, the white flannels, the tinkling tea- 
things and the two-seaters have gone, but the austerity which has. 
curtailed and crumpled the chintzes has not blurred the dazzling way- 
ward patina of Lady Buckering’s charm. Subsidiary ingredients are 
equally familiar. There is a perfectly beastly intellectual, a loyal old 
friend of the family, a green baize door from which more or less 
comical domestics emerge and a scene in which the youngest daughter 
is tipsy. 

Mr. Langley makes the very best of this far from original material. 
His dialogue is consistently, and his situations are often, extremely 
amusing, and the animation of his puppets is so brisk that we do 
not require them to correspond to anything in life, and are, indeed, 
faintly embarrassed when from time to time they make a tentative 
pass at reality. An adequate and well-drilled cast is led with great 
intelligence and distinction by Miss Joan Haythorne as Lady 
Buckering and Mr. Lionel Murton displays a genuine gift for 
comedy as the less exotic of her sons-in-law. 

PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


“The Murderers are Amongst Us.’’ (Academy.) “* Miranda,’’ 
(Odeon.) ‘Three Weird Sisters.’’ (New Gallery.) 


Ir is ten years since a German picture has been shown on an English 
scceen, and The Murderers are Amongst Us brings sharply to notice 
the vacuum. I was rather appalled to find that I could not separate 
my critical faculties and my emotions, and I am still abashed to 
know, that, though this film is magnificently produced, exquisitely 
photographed and even idealogically acceptable, a seemingly chronic 
cynicism prevents me from giving it the praise it so richly deserves. 
The experiences of war-shattered people in the ruins of Berlin, some 
succumbing to drink and dancing girls, while others work to build 
new lives, should by all normal standards evoke pity, and yet I feel, 
unjustly I am sure, that they are being pitiable on purpose, for some 
ulterior motive! The squalor in which these people live, the utter 
devastation of their surroundings, is truly incredible, and yet as I 
watched Fraulein Hildegard Knef’s lovely sensitive face quietly 
suffering against the gaping window-frames I felt forced to remind 
her that self-pity is an unattractive trait and that she should laugh 
in the face of adversity. Had she laughed, however, and pranced 
lightheartedly over the rubble singing Der Erlkénig I should have 
rebuked her for having no sense of guilt. If one seeks it there is 
self-pity, sentimentality and determined self-condemnation here, but 
if one is wise enough to keep the pointing finger folded this film 
is entirely admirable, beautiful, poignant, brilliantly acted, and in the 
best tradition of the German cinema. 
* ° * 7 








Miranda is an enchanting piece of nonsense and the perfect antidote 
to the above. One is as escapist as the other is realistic, as blithesome 
as the other is lugubrious. Miranda is a mermaid, delightfully played 
by Miss Glynis Johns in a rubber tail and a blonde wig, who per- 
suades a doctor, Mr. Griffith Jones, whom she has pulled out of his 
boat to the bottom of the sea, to take her to London and show her 
Buckingham Palace. Disguised as an invalid, with her tail well 
wrapped up in rugs, Miss Johns is brought to stay with Mr. Jones 
and his wife, the excellent Miss: Googie Withers, in their London 
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flat, and the complications arising therefrom, chiefly relating to Miss 
Johns’ equiponderant love for men and raw fish, her penchant for 
sleeping in the bath and her preference for saltwater cocktails, not 
to mention her hankering to see Rheingold at Covent Garden, form 
the basis of this happy piscatorial tale. 

To add to the enjoyment there is Miss Margaret Rutherford as a 
nurse, eccentric enough, thank heavens, to dance a solo mazurka, 
and I defy anyone on the whole globe to produce anything more 
choreographically satisfying than this all too brief pas seul. Miss 
Withers is as tartly sophisticated as Miss Johns is seductively simple, 
Mr. David Tomlinson fulfils an earlier promise and Mr. John 
McCallum, with the least witty lines to speak, is always amiable. 

. * - . 


The Misses Nancy Price, Mary Clare and Mary Merrall, blind, 
deaf and arthritic respectively, live in a house in Wales with a man- 
servant susceptible to hypnosis, and an owl. But do not be too 
dismayed. Three Weird Sisters for all its sensationalism is saved 
from being insupportably queer by its dialogue, which has a pleasantly 
civilised sound. Mr. Raymond Lovell as a blustering coward gives a 
fine performance, and although his sisters, despite their infirmities, 
make astonishingly active efforts to murder him, he holds the centre 
of the stage with admirable liveliness. The sisters themselves need 
no recommendation. It is all very unlikely and far too long, but all 
the same it has an “atmosphere” that holds the would-be refugee 
in his seat. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


16, 


MUSIC 


At the London Contemporary Music Centre’s concert on April 13th 
Elizabeth Hoengen sang the fifteen songs of Schénberg’s op. 15 
settings from Stefan George’s Das Buch der Hangenden Garten. 
According to the composer these songs were composed by a novel 
method. Inspired by the sound of the words of the opening lines, 
“ without troubling in the least about the course of the poetic events,” 
he went on composing the music and only discovered some days 
later what the poetic content really was. “Then to my greatest 
astonishment I discovered that I was never more faithful to the poet 
than when, led as it were by the first direct contact with the opening 
sounds, I felt instinctively all that must necessarily follow from 
them. . . . It is easy to understand that the external agreement 
between music and text, such as is shown in declamation, tempo and 
tonal intensity, has little to do with the inner meaning . . . and that 
an apparent superficial divergence may be necessary on account of a 
parallel procedure on a higher plane.” “Inner meaning” and 
“higher plane” suggest the esoteric nature of these songs very 
clearly ; and since inevitably the healthy human intelligence suspects 
a hoax when faced with the apparent contradiction of plain sense, 
it is satisfactory to discover that Schénberg was at least exaggerating 
in his account. To take but one example, in the last line of the third 
song (Als neuling trat ich ein in dein gehege) the word strauchelt 
(stumbles) is sung to a zigzag phrase which can hardly be other than 
illustrative ; and if the songs were really composed regardless of the 
text this could not have happened. Deeply romantic artists elabor- 
ating their own private ijanguage inevitably tend to overstate matters ; 
and these songs are precisely that, a private language. 

One of his admirers has pointed out that “the piano part does not 
keep up a single kind of movement or a theme with a consistent 
rhythm but is perpetually new, introducing new figures and themes 
that are self-contained and call for no further treatment.” This is 
an understatement, for there is virtually no movement or rhythm at 
all except in the lyrical declamation of the voice-part. For this reasom 
all fifteen songs are remarkably alike. All have the same neurotic, 
but undeniable, distinction, which the singer was very skilful in 
imparting to her interpretation. She had indeed followed the poet’s 
example who wrote in 1611 to William Byrd 

“Of sourest sharps and flats uncouth make choice 
And I'll thereto compassionate my voice.” 
But I can’t help being glad that most composers still follow the old- 
fashioned method of reading through the poem they mean to set 
before they begin composing. : 

In songs of such similarity and complexity the singer may well be 
allowed to use a copy; but there is no excuse when mature artists 
such as Noémie Perugia and Anton Dermota sing Fauré and Wolf 
with their eyes glued to the copy. French singers seem to be the most 
notable offenders, and it is not long since Iréne Joachim sang some 
of the best known songs of Fauré and Debussy without bothering 
to learn them by heart. The effect on Mme. Perugia’s singing was 
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most noticeable. Fauré’s Chanson d’Eve and Milhaud’s Poémes 
juifs were extremely competently sung, with unfaltering intonation 
and excellent musical sense ; but they were quite lacking in spon- 
taneity and lyrical quality because the singer had not got them—in 
a significant phrase—“ by heart.” We have already been the amused 
spectators of a French choir singing a cappella music with a piano 
accompaniment to maintain the pitch, and someone should explain 
10 visiting artists that these amateurish standards are not good enough 
for this country. MARTIN COOPER. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


H.M.V. have issued two remarkable recordings of classical violin 
concertos: Beethoven’s played by Menuhin with the Lucerne Festival 
Orchestra under Furtwangler, and Brahms’s by Ginette Neveu with 
the Philharmonia Orchestra under Dobrowen. The soloists are 
well chosen, for Menuhin brings all his beautiful sanity and balance 
to this most serene of Beethoven’s major works, while Mlle. Neveu’s 
leonine energy and fervid emotion are admirably suited to one of 
the most romantic of Brahms’s. Carl Schuricht with the Suisse 
Romande Orchestra has recorded Beethoven’s Second Symphony 
with the right simplicity and nobility, thoroughly rhythmic without 
any exaggerated dynamism. Karl Rankl with the National Symphony 
Orchestra has given Brahms’s Fourth Symphony a broad, unfussy 
interpretation which lets the music speak for itself. Both these are 
issued by Decca, who have also some interesting smaller works on 
their list. 

The L.P.O. under van Beinum play Mahler’s Lieder eines 
fahrenden Gesellen, sung by Eugenia Zarewska, and Charles Miinch 
conducts the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra in Roussel’s Petite Suite 
and Fauré’s Pavane. The National Symphony Orchestra has recorded 
two French works—Ravel’s Mother Goose Suite (conductor 
Sidney Beer), and Saint-Saéns’s Danse. Macabre (Boyd Neel)—and 
the suite from Falla’s Three-Cornered Hat (Jorda). Both the works 
by Roussel and Ravel are extraordinarily typical of their composers 
and exceptionally well recorded. L’Apprenti Sorcier, too, sounds 
particularly brilliant played by Eugene Ormandy and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, while I confess to enjoying enormously the 
overture to Zampa (Sir Malcolm Sargent and the Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra). Both these last are Columbia records, and so 
is a scrupulously musical recording of the Emperor Concerto by 
Dennis Matthews and the Philharmonia Orchestra—the kind of 
Beethoven-playing it is good to hear after the inevitably more 
virtuosic displays of the great “stars.” Sir Thomas Beecham 
obviously enjoys the orchestral counterpart of this technique of 
showmanship in his recording of Strauss’s Ein Heldenleben with 
the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra (H.M.V.), and it is really the only 
interest left in the work. M. C. 


HEREDITY 


Tue lines of his young face 

Stained by brief April tears 

Show how love’s features thrust 

Up from the long-dead years, 

And in his eyes I trace 

The resurrected dust ; 

The same remembered grace 

Lives on through flesh and bone, 

Familiar smile or frown 

Rolls back the heavy stone, 

And with his every breath 

Defeats the dark of death 

And makes the unknown known. 
DoucGias GIBSON. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


APRIL beyond all question is the most exciting, the fullest, of months for 
any naturalist, especially for those interested in bird migration; and 
so far as swallow and cuckoo are concerned everyone is a student of 
this sprirg movement. May, however, is a rival, and in its latest report 
the excellent British Trust for Ornithology fixes one of its special 
observation days on May 9th. It was thought the best for watching 
the passage of that swallow-like (though scientifically more hawk-like) bird 
the swift that our ancestors often called the devlin. More information 
is desired. The swift is one of the last birds to arrive and one of the 
first to go, resembling the ash among trees. A full report is to be 
published presently, but it appears that large companies of swifts arrived 
a few days earlier, and three out of four at once rushed for the north, 
Last year in my immediate neighbourhood swifts seemed to be more 
numerous than swellows, and they are, I think, an increasing tribe as 
compared with swallows. Among birds definitely said to be decreasing 
is the greater crested grebe, of which the population had become 
considerable. I can contribute one reason for this. The carrion-crow has 
become numerous especially near towns, and the reservoirs are favourite 
haunts of the grebe. On one of these the eggs are at once destroyed by 
the crows and breeding is impossible. In Richmond the carrion-crows 
have been known to kill a full-grown duck. 


APRIL 


A Centenary 

This year is the centenary of Richard Jefferies ; and though opinions 
differ abruptly on his merit as a writer there is no doubt that he started 
a school of thought almost in the Wordsworth manner. By way of 
celebration the Westaway organisation is reissuing Amaryllis at the 
Fair. Even those hard-bitten critcs who dismiss The Story of My Hean 
as “mystic moonshine,” and those formalists who insist on a novel 
having a plot, must surely acknowledge the merits of Amaryllis. The 
story occupies only five days—how is that for obedience to Aristotle’s 
unities?—and gives us as good a picture of the Victorian farmer and labourer 
as, say, Mr. Street (also of Wiltshire) in Farmers’ Glory ; and the fictional 
narrative has a host of virtues that escape the straight autobiography. 
They are virtues, too, that escape most of the rustics of Thomas Hardy. 
The Wiltshire folk are certainly truer to life than the Dorset, however 
superior the genius of Hardy to Jefferies! I would put farmer Iden 
in the same company as Gabriel Oak ; and even Oak would have hardly 
consented to a mutual relation with Iden’s Coombe Oak home. 


A Tree-Worshipper 


It happened that the memory of W. H. Hudson, the greatest of the 
Jefferies school, was celebrated in London last week by an Anglo- 
Argentine group. It should have been attended by Miss Nancy Price, 
who on the same day wrote a plaintive plea for trees in a letter to 
The Times. Hudson was a frank, self-confessed tree-worshipper. He 
once asked me to find him a country cottage and said that any cottage 
would do, with one proviso: it must have a good tree in the garden. 
The difference a good tree can make to life is indeed astonishing, and 
I suppose that, while we lack forests, we have many more single trees 
in England than any country. I have always liked General Botha’s 
comment on England at his first visit. He said, of his journey from 
Plymouth to London, “I always thought that I must be coming to a 
forest.” Of late the destruction of single trees—and indeed of some 
avenues—has been ruthless ; and the leaders of the iconoclastic movement 
have been local authorities. We may rejoice to see—in the excellent 
journal of the Men of the Trees—that Sir John Boyd Orr stresses the 
need for trees as preservers of moisture and a defence against aridity 
and denudation. 


In the Garden 


A year or two ago it was regarded as a mild jest when the curing of 
fruit-tree maladies by pills was recommended. Today the method is 
well established ; is almost normal. The famous Dr. Gull once said that 
“medicine consists in putting drugs of which we know little into a body 
of which we know less”; but the bole of a tree is much simpler than 
the human body and the processes of life simpler. It suffers largely 
from deficiencies, of potash, nitrogen and what not. If the leaves go 
brown at the edges the cause is lack of potash; and it is found in 
practice that if you bore holes into the trees, put in potash pills and 
cork the hole, then the deficiency is made good. Pills appropriate to 
many maladies (of which the symptoms can be detected by any specialist) 
are now procurable at Is. 6d. or so a hundred. I may add that a splendid 
tulip tree in my neighbourhood was cured of old age by digging a 
circumference of holes towards the end of the roots and pouring in a 
feeding manure. W. Beacn THOMAS. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


“ POWER BEHIND U.N.O.” 


Sirn—May I be allowed to express my warm agreement with Dr. 
Garnett’s letter in your issue of the 9th instant? The danger of an 
outbreak of war seems to me considerable. Probably the Kremlin does 
not desire war and, as far as the Russian people are allowed to have any 
opinion, I am sure that, like other European peoples, they want peace. 
But with the present line of Russian policy, the Soviet may easily find 
itself in a position in which it will have either to retreat or fight. If 
that happens, the Russian Government may probably stumble into war, 
as other Governments have done before. The best chance of avoiding 
this result is to make it clear that any aggressor will have to meet a 
solid combination of peace-loving Powers. Lord Vansittart, in the same 
issue, has an interesting article against the practicability at present of 
European federation. He is probably right. But he does not strengthen 
his case by a contemptuous reference to “collective security.” For what 
is “collective security” but a general alliance against aggression, and 
that surely should be our policy. The alternative is to return to the old 
conception of a special alliance, in this case against Russia, with, I 
suppose, a revival of the system of a balance of power. That way 
madness lies. In the old days the root conception was that each country 
should make itself strong enough by armaments and alliances to be 
reasonably sure of victory if it had to go to war. Nowadays that is 
not enough. We won the last war-and the recent Budget shows us that 
we are by no means yet sure of avoiding collapse. The next war, if it 
occurs, will be still more destructive. Our object must be not to ensure 
victory, but to maintain peace. And there is really no way of ‘achieving 
that object except by “collective security.”—-Yours faithfully, CECIL. 
Chelwood Gate, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 


THE NEXT STEP IN GERMANY 


Sir,—The adoption of the Marshal] Plan by Congress and the discussions 
on the future of Germany between the Western Allies make it appropriate 
to survey the German scene. 

Germany’s traditional Drang nach Osten has, temporarily at least, been 
reversed. Loss of the Eastern territories, expulsion of Germans from 
the Slav countries and the pressure of the Communist régime in the 
Soviet zone have increasingly made the Germans feel they belong to the 
West—even if so far the West has had little to offer them. To this must 
be added the general fear in Eastern Europe of a revival of Germany— 
a fear which is, probably, the one natural binding force among the 
countries dominated by Russia, and which is assiduously exploited by 
the latter. In the West, fear of German revival exists, too, mostly in 
France, and has been a powerful factor in hampering a coherent forward 
policy. This fear can be exorcised -by stressing that the one danger to 
Europe is the reconstitution of an embittered and disillusioned Germany 
under a Communist or National-Communist leadership (for this the 
complete physical possession and control of Berlin will be an immense 
psychological advantage), whereas the revival of a Germany, which has 
lost comparatively little in the West, within the framework of general 
Western European democratic reconstruction is one of the essentials for 
the future of Europe. The urgent problem, therefore, is to prevent 
disintegration and chaos in West Germany and to harness its resources— 
human and material—for Europe’s needs, while providing adequately 
for long-term security. 

Such harnessing of resources can only be accomplished by Germans ; 
unfortunately, under present arrangements, although executive authority 
is supposed to be in German hands, ultimate responsibility remains with 
the Allies. Efficient and shrewd Germans are therefore unwilling, in the 
absence of a constructive policy which will give them, and the men of 
Germany, the incentive of self-interest, to come forward and accept 
commitments which might brand them as Allied tools. Nor is there any 
moral sanction for them to do so. It is therefore essential to provide 
both incentive and sanction. 

The Ruhr with the Lower Rhine industrial area is the key to 
German, and Western European, reconstruction. Its international 
control, insisted on by the French, has been accepted in principle, but 
the method of implementatiorf is all-important. Political separation will 
inevitably create a bitter irredentism, while “nationalisation” of the 
key industries—i.e., handing them over to a German Government—is 
dangerous in that it gives some possibly militarist German Government 
of the future a ready-made machine. This area, linked to the industrial 
areas of neighbouring countries, is the industrial power-house of Western 
Europe, and it would seem logical that its basic industries should be con- 
trolled and operated by a series of international public utility corporations, 
in which the Western Allies, including the smaller ones, and Germany 
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(i.e., Land Rheinland-Westphalia) should participate, the Allied Govern- 
ments nominating directors and certain selected managerial staff. If 
presented with proper publicity, this scheme could be made to appeal to 
German workers by making them feel they were active participants in 
Europe’s revival. The security control adyantages are obvious. 

Beyond the basic industries, there is the much wider and more varied 
field of industry generally. It is in Europe’s, and the world’s, interest 
to see a revival of German economic activity ; Allied industrial concerns 
should therefore be encouraged to enter into close relations with German 
industries, and even to participate in them. These relations would include 
some more or less constant direct activities by Allied personnel in German 
concerns. The Allied Governments responsible for security control of 
Germany should, therefore, take the responsible heads of Allied industries 
into their confidence, indicating to them what Allied policy aims at and 
what might be the dangerous German deviations from it, and requesting 
the industries’ representatives to make every effort to see that it is carried 
out. If reasonably put, and coupled with economic advantages, such a 
plan has a fair chance of success. It is, also, likely to appeal to German 
self-interest. 

The above scheme, coupled with the scheme for the Ruhr, will provide 
a powerful addition to the means of security control. If no managerial 
facilities are available, the latter can only be carried out by inspection, and 
the three Western Allies have neither the expert personnel nor the 
resources available to make inspection comprehensive and efficient. But 
a carefully planned inspection service making use of the smaller Allies 
also, co-ordinated with the industrial schemes outlined above and 
guided by an expert planning staff which is constantly assessing what to 
look for, should be able to achieve a measure of security. 

There remains the major issue of a moral sanction. The time seems 
to have come when a German Government in the West—not a West 
German Government—should be established, and a peace treaty concluded 
with it. The accepted aim of such a Government would be a united 
Germany, the formation of which has been and is being frustrated by 
Soviet intransigence. Pending the achievement of this aim, this Govern- 
ment, ruling over 70 per cent. of Germany, would act as trustee on behalf 
of the rest.—Yours faithfully, VIATOR. 


CALENDAR MEMORY 


S1r,—Surely the facility of Louis XVIII, Sir Isaac Isaacs (and other 
persons) to state the day of the week on which an event occurred in an 
earlier year has nothing to do with a stupendous memory, but is a fairly 
simple use of mental arithmetic, based on the indisputable data that there 
are seven days in a week, that 365 exceeds a multiple of 7 by 1, and 366 
exceeds it by 2. Divide the number of intervening years by 7 and note 
the number left over: add one for each intervening February 29th: you 
then have the number of days of the week by which this year’s weekday 
must be pushed back. 

To give an example: the anniversary of the battle of Waterloo (June 
18th, 1815) this year occurs on a Friday ; 133 years have elapsed, so that 
in this instance (since 133 divides exactly by 7), if there were no inter- 
vening leap-years, there would be no need to alter the day of the week. 
But there were 33 intervening February 29ths—one every four years, 
omitting 1900. Divide by 7 and there are 5 over. Therefore, we must 
go back five weekdays from Friday, and the battle was fought on a 
Sunday. “Elementary, my dear Watson ”—but it has nothing to do with 
calendar memory.—Yours faithfully, SIMON. 

House of Lords, SW.1 


GIFT PARCELS FROM AMERICA 


S1r,—It would be very helpful for many of us here in the United States 
if certain matters regarding gift parcels could be clarified. I and many 
of my friends send parcels regularly to friends and relatives in Britain— 
food and used clothing mostly. As far as I can make out, whether or 
not duty is charged on parcels is entirely dependent upon the mood of 
the customs official. If his breakfast has disagreed with him or he has 
a hangover, then the unfortunate recipient of much-needed used clothing 
pays duty. Very few people will tell one when duty has been charged, 
and one hesitates to send parcels to some people because they can ill 
afford to pay the tax. A friend of mine, who sent some much-needed 
warm used clothing to a crippled woman in very poor circumstances, 
heard, quite by accident, that this woman had had to pay duty. 

To us over here it seems as if the Labour Government is going out 
of its way to make things harder. We are aware that “austerity” is 
necessary but we feel that every parcel sent to an individual helps 
everyone. Those of my friends and relatives to whom I send share with 
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others and what they do not need is given to those who do need the 
things. We feel it is fair enough to charge duty on new articles or 
luxury items, but we are more than indignant that the used clothing 
parcels are subject to the whim of some petty customs official. I myself 
have elderly friends living on very small incomes to whom I send parcels, 
and it would be a real hardship for them to pay duty and, in fact, if I 
thought they had to I would hesitate to send them anything. In short, 
Sir, the feeling is that by sending food and clothing to our friends we 
are helping the country as a whole, and we feel that it is most ill-advised 
and unfair to make it so difficult for us to share our bounty with those 
to whom we owe so much. We have heard all the arguments—black 
market, &c.—but they aren’t good enough. At the very least let the 
Government make up its mind (if it has one) whether used clothing is 
to be dutiable or not so that we may know where we are.—Yours truly, 
B. KRANKE. 


1277 Parkview Avenue, Pasadena 2, California. 


BYRON’S “ BEPPO” 


Six,—While searching for Byroniana in the diaries of John Cam Hobhouse 
I came across what is obviously the original story which Byron distilled 
and refined into Beppo. In a letter to Murray of October 12th, 1817, 
Byron says he has “ written a poem (of 84 octave stanzas), humourous, 
in or after the excellent manner of Mr. Whistlecraft [whom I take to be 
Frere], on a Venetian anecdote which amused me.” He himself never 
said more of this anecdote, but E. H. Coleridge conjectured that it might 
have been an episode in the history of Colonel Fitzgerald and the 
Marchesa Castiglione mentioned in a letter to Moore, December 24th, 1816. 
Actually the story was told to Byron and Hobhouse on the evening of 
August 29th, 1817, at La Mira, on the Brenta just outside of Venice, where 
Marianna Segati—* pretty as an antelope,” with “large black, Oriental 
eyes "—had established herself in Byron’s house as his regular amica. 
It is perhaps ironically appropriate that it should have been told by the 
husband of Marianna, who, Hobhouse says elsewhere, used to spend 
the week-ends at La Mira to court another lady. 

Here is the anecdote, a true story then current in Venice, as Hobhouse 
recorded it in his diary: “.. . dine, ride, moonlight walk with B. Zagati 
[sic] at dinner told us two singular stories. . . [The second one concerns 
us here.] A Turk arrived at the Regina di Unghera [sic] inn at Venice 
and lodged there—he asked to speak to the mistress of the inn a buxom 
lady of 40 in keeping with several children and who had lost her husband 
many years before at sea—after some preliminaries my hostess went to 
the Turk who immediately shut the door and began questioning her 
about her family and her late husband—she told her loss—when the Turk 
asked if her husband had any particular mark about him she said—yes 
he had a scar on his shoulder—something like this said the Turk pulling 
down his robe—I am your husband—I have been to Turkey—I have 
made a large fortune and I make you three offers, either to quit your 
amoroso and come with me or to stay with your amoroso or to accept a 
pension and live alone.” Hobhouse adds: “ The lady has not yet given 
an answer, but M. Zagati said—I’m sure I would not leave my amoroso 
for any husband—looking at B. This is too gross even for me.” In a 
little more than a month Byron had transformed this “ gross” episode 
which amused him into the exquisite poetic irony of Beppo.—Yours, &c., 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.}. Lesure A. MARCHAND. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND THE WEST 


Sir,—In A Spectator’s Notebook I am reported as having said in Prague 
that “ Britain was enslaved by America,” whatever that may mean, that 
“British workers would never make war on the Soviet Union,” and 
certain evening papers here have added that “Russia possesses the atom 
bomb,” a piece of information I could not possibly have. When an 
incidental talk given to a group of people in English is translated inte 
Czech by an interpreter in a broad, general way, when this is retrans- 
lated back into English, and when sentences torn from their context are 
quoted, the stage is well set for misunderstanding. What I did say was 
that I believe that British economic policy was making economic recovery 
increasingly dependent on American finance. Later, in discussing what 
an atom war might mean, I remarked that I would be surprised if the 
U.S.S.R. did not possess some atom bombs by this time. Finally, after 
telling them something of what this country had stood up to during the 
last war, I remarked that I did not see any inclination on the part of 
British workers to enter an atom war against the Soviet Union. It was 
given as a personal opinion and I stand by it. 

May I be allowed to add this, after a fortnight’s careful study of the 
Czech situation and after conversations with Czechs of all classes and 
all shades of political opinion? Any honest attempt to understand what 
is happening in that country must begin with an appreciation of the 
following facts: (i) The effect of Munich on the attitude of the Czechs 
to the West. (ii) That for six years they were under the heel of the Nazis, 
and that everywhere in Prague one sees wall-plaques showing where men 
were shot by the Germans. (iii) That British-American policy with 
regard to the rebuilding of the Ruhr has created consternation among all 
classes, believing as they do that this is the beginning of a new aggression 
from Germany. (iv) That the Czechs do not believe that the U.S.S.R. 
has anything but pacific intentions, and so have nothing to fear from 
that country. These are the factors that induce the great majority cf 
the Czech people to fear private political intrigues with other countries, 
regarding them as a source of danger to their security It is undoubtedly 
from this that the present Government draws its mass support. The 
Czechs are a people very like the British, and I have never been in any 
country in which such a large proportion of the population speak English 
and in which one receives such a warm welcome from all classes. I 
consider that a great disservice has been done to both peoples by the 
fantastic picture that has been drawn of the situation in that country.— 


Yours faithfully, H. Levy. 
The White House, Stoke, Andover. 
[Professor Levy was not quoted by Janus directly at all. The words 


used were “Professor Hyman Levy is credited by Ceteka with having 
stated last week . . .” and “It would be interesting to know whether 
Professor Levy was accurately reported.”—Ep., The Spectaior.] 


S1r,—Janus criticises Professor H. Levy for “calumniating Great Britain 
abroad.” Others go even further and complain when Englishmen in 
England criticise the attitude of their compatriots to events in Czecho- 
slovakia. Yet these same people are the first to listen to Czechoslovakia 
outside Czechoslovakia slandering their country. The England described 
by many Englishmen “escaping” to South Africa and America often 
bears very little resemblance to the country in which we are living; 
in fact it often sounds very like the very “ police State” we are so willing 
to believe that Czechoslovakia has become. Is it not conceivable that 
Czechoslovaks abroad exaggerate occasionally, to provide the credulous 
listener with what he wants to hear?—Yours, &c., 
78 St. George’s Square, S.W. 1. (Mrs.) A. M. BassaDone. 


[The Czechoslovaks in question are not slandering their country, but 
criticising a minority Government which has seized power by revolu- 
tionary means.—ED., The Spectator.] 


CZECHOSLOVAK REFUGEES 


Str,—Representatives of political refugees from Czechoslovakia have 
formed a relief committee in London. Czechoslovakia has once more 
fallen victim to brute force, her freedom has been destroyed and her 
democratic institutions undermined. Once more the freedom-loving 
people of Czechoslovakia are oppressed by a fanatical minority and 
thousands of men and women are persecuted and arrested. Several 
thousand Czechs and Slovaks, who fought for democracy and liberty, 
have had to flee their country and are now in Germany. These people 
are in urgent need of help—of money, food and clothing. The Czecho- 
slovak Relief Committee has been formed in order to enable all friends 
of democratic Czechoslovakia to help these political refugees. Money, 
food or clothing will be greatly appreciated and should be sent to this 
address.—Yours faithfully, , 
Dr. Jozer LETTRICH (President, Slovak National Council), Dr. FEepor 
Hopza (Secretary General, Slovak Democratic Party), Dr. VLApIMiR 
Krayina (Secretary General, Czechoslovak Socialist Party), Dr. ADOLF 
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KuimEx (Secretary General, Czechoslovak People’s Christian Party), 
Brazey Virim (Secretary General, Czechoslovak Social Democratic 
Party), Dr. Juray Stavix, Dr. J. PAPANeK. 
Czechoslovak Relief Committee for Political Refugees, 
13 Fernside Avenue, N.W. 7. 


A FIXED EASTER 


Sm,—Mr. Warren Postbridge states in his article on a fixed Easter that 
the Act dealing with this matter passed through the Houses in 1928 
without a division. This is not quite accurate ; my recollection is that 
the original Bill contained no reference to the Church or Christian bodies 
at all, but that I and some others (including Sir Hugh Cecil as he then 
was), who consider Easter rather as a Holy Day than a holiday, moved 
an amendment that no Order should be made until the Church and 
Christian bodies had been consulted. Since that time the Roman 
communion have made it clear that they cannot at present*agree to the 
proposal, and many Anglo-Catholics are of the same opinion. Easter 
has been a variable feast since the foundation of the Church, and the 
article of Mr. Postgate and a speech of Mr. Wilson Harris in Parliament 
are but accounts of failures at various times to change this age-long 
tradition. Does Mr. Postgate wish to have two Easters, one secular and 
one Catholic, for that is what would happen today if the secular law 
were to fix the date of Easter?—Yours sincerely, HENRY SLESSER. 

Postbridge, Devon. ° 

[Sir Henry Slesser is right about the amendment being moved, but 
reference to Hansard shows that it was negatived without a division — 
Ep., The Spectator.] 
Sir,—I was most interested in your article A Fixed-Date Easter. Surely 
everyone would prefer it to be so, though I feel that the contributor did 
not go as deep as he might have done. If one section of Christendom 
decided to keep to the old programme, Christians in this country would 
be celebrating the Resurrection of Christ at different times. Perhaps at 
first sight it would make no odds. But to those people who are striving 
for unity amongst the churches a “ fixed date” by Parliament might be 
another stumbling-block. The time has come for us to thank God that 
in the West the great feasts are kept on the same day. If the World 
Conference of Churches decided to alter the Easter time-table and have 
a “ fixed Easter ” instead, all sections of the community would be delighted. 
The Lambeth Conference may enlighten us on the crucial matter when it 
meets in August.—Yours very truly, N. pvE R. BARCLAY. 

Underhill, Wittersham, Kent. 


HEALTH AND EDUCATION SERVICES 


Sir,—In reply to the letter from “Parent and Taxpayer” in which he 
complains of his inability to gain admission for his children to a State 
secondary school through lack of accommodation, it is to be noted that 
only when he was unable to enter his children for an independent school 
did he consider applying to the Local Education Authority. Presumably, 
therefore, any such authority ought to anticipate such possible and irregu- 
lar applications and keep places open in their schools for such contin- 
gencies—places that may not be utilised. Those who know a little of 
the complicated and detailed planning obligatory upon L.E.A.s to prepare 
development plans under the terms of the Education Act, 1944, realise 
how far ahead estimates have to made in anticipation of population shifts 
and the growth of child population and how little account can be taken 
of the wishes of parents who hitherto have not taken advantage of the 
State system of education. 

In answer to “Parent’s” first query of what would happen if all 
citizens who now send their children to private or independent schools 
should insist upon sending them instead to Government schools, it would 
be clearly unreasonable, to use the mildest term, to expect any L.E.A. to 
meet such a sudden and unpredictable emergency. Assuming that such 
a surprising manifestation of social sensibility were to arise overnight, 
I assume that it would not be beyond the power of the State to incor- 
porate (I tactfully avoid the current term of abuse) within the State 
system all the apparatus of private and independent schools to meet such 
a demand.—Yours, &c., J. H. Taytor. 

3 New Forest Lane, Chigwell, Essex. 


“MEALS AND MISCHIEF ” 


Sir,—May I, a member of the teaching profession, say how much I 
welcomed Mr. Garrett’s article in last week’s issue of The Spectator. 
After the prominence given in the Press to the unseemly uproar at 
Douglas, it is time that someone pointed out that the views of the 
National Union of Teachers, vociferous though that body is, are not 
shared by the entire profession. As Mr. Garrett suggests, the pro- 
fession is not held in particularly high esteem by the general public, 
and when, at a time of national crisis, some of its members complain 
about the loss ofa little free time, it seems likely that it will be even 
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less favourably regarded. I am not suggesting that our actions should 

be determined solely by their probable effect on public opinion, which 

itself often needs educating, but I am suggesting that they should be 

such as will enable the profession to enjoy a status proportioned to its 

importance.—Yours faithfully, EILEEN UNDERDOWN. 
5 Park Terrace, Sidmouth. 


“THE FRIEND OF INDIA” 


Sir,—The Spectator in its issue of April 2nd sends a message of congratu- 
lation and good wishes to The Statesman, the well-known Calcutta and 
Delhi daily; and in this connection mentions the names of William 
Carey and Meredith Townsend. May I suggest that another name 
should be added to these—that of Dr. George Smith, C.I.E., who was 
joint editor of The Friend of India, the precursor of The Statesman. 
After Mr. Townsend’s return to England he continued its editor. He 
was also the biographer of Carey and he wrote the standard book, at 
that date, upon British India, as well as Twelve Indian Statesmen and 
other biographies. 

My husband, George Adam Smith, was very proud of his father’s 
career and work in India and would have liked to know that it was 
remembered along with that of his colleague Mr. Townsend.—Yours 
sincerely, LitiAN ADAM SMITH. 


CHRISTIANS AND WESTERN UNION 


S1r,—A campeign to rally Christians to positive action in support of the 
Union of Western Eurore in order that it may be directed along Christian 
lines, and to encourage them, individually and through their organisa- 
tions, to give spiritual energy and courage te the peoples of the world to 
face their present difficulties, is being inaugurated by means of a public 
meeting to be held in the Albert Hall on Sunday, April 25th, at 7.30 p.m. 
Lord Halifax will be in the chair, and among the other speakers will be 
Sir Stafford Cripps, the Chancellor of the Exchequer; Miss Florence 
Hancock, chairman of the T.U.C.; Mr. Richard O’Sullivan, K.C., and 
lay representatives, both Catholic and Protestant, from the countries of 
Western Europe. The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster and the Moderator of the Free Church Council 
will be among those in support on the platform. The demonstration is 
not meant to be “just another meeting” of Church people leading to no 
positive action. It is inspired and sponsored very largely by lay people, 
young and old, some of whom are prominent in the religious and secular 
life of the country, and it is intended to be only a further step in building 
up throughout the land powerful nuclei of Christians responsible and 
active as Christians in public life-—Yours truly, L. Jonn COoLLins. 
24 Abingdon Street, S.W.1. 


RESTAURANTS AND THE COLOUR BAR 


Str,—I have been a frequenter of Rule’s Restaurant in Maiden Lane 
for twenty years, off and on. Recently its proprietor refused admittance 
to a West African geritleman. The defence of this action was that 
customers would object to that gentleman’s presence. What does this 
mear.>? If these a priori decisions are to be taken for us by our 
restaurateurs, where do we eat in peace? I, for one, shall never again 
enter Rule’s Restaurant.—Yours, &c., KaTE ©’BRIEN. 
37 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 
Brief Chronicle 


Second World War: a Short History. 

(Methuen. 15s.) 
We had to wait until 1934 for anything like a satisfactory brief 
account of the First World War. This time we are more fortunate. 
Within three years of the ending of hostilities there has appeared 
this short history which, its scope and range being taken into account, 
is not likely to be surpassed. Its author is admirably equipped for 
the task. Captain Falls wrote one of the best divisional histories of 
the 1914-18 war, and he served for sixteen years in the Cabinet 
Historical Section, where he practised the profession of military 
historian under General Edmonds and was primarily responsible for 
the compilation of a substantial number of volumes of the Official 
History. Throughout the whole of the 1939-45 war he was able to 
observe events from the key position of military correspondent of 
The Times. This present volume is the worthy first-fruits of his 
election in 1946 to the Chichele Chair of the History of War at 
Oxford. 

Professor Falls has himself admirably characterised his book in its 
sub-title. It is short, less than three hundred pages, and it is a 
history, a narrative rather than a survey or a commentary. Anyone 
who has ever tried to compress an intricate account of any historical 
period into a given number of words will appreciate the skill with 
which the task has been here accomplished. Throughout the sense 
of proportion is kept; each of the many theatres of operations is 
given its due place and no more. Its accuracy can be relied on—no 
light praise, because it is easier to be accurate when one has unlimited 
space in which to express nuances and modify broad generalisations. 
Above all, the book is readable ; it flows as a story without any of 
the crabbedness so often associated with “ potted” history. Professor 
Falls has rightly made his account a record of fighting, although 
political and economic factors are necessarily discussed, and his 
chapters can easily be followed with the help of a series of simple, 
clear maps. Perhaps later he will supply us with an annotated 
bibliography, similar to the War Books he issued after the first World 
War. 

It must not be imagined, however, that for all its accuracy and 
sense of proportion this book is in any way colourless. It lives mainly 
because here is the voice of a man speaking with authority on a 
subject which he has long studied and on which his meditations have 
been deep. Life, too, can be found in the judgements and generalisa- 
tions which are scattered throughout the book, and especially those 
in the general survey at the end. Outstanding among these judge- 
ments are an uncompromising indictment of Bomber Command for 
failure to co-operate with the other services and of the Cabinet for 
allowing it to fight a private war of its own; a realisation that the 
decision to switch support in Yugoslavia from Mihailovitch to Tito 
was dangerous and probably mistaken ; and the interesting suggestion 
that, although British troops were the best in the world, they were 
still not as stiff as they had been in the 1914-18 war. Not everyone 
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will agree with all the author’s obiter dicta, but there is not a single 
one which can be lightly dismissed or ignored. This admirable 
history will be permanently on the desk of those who are concerned 
with the detailed working out of the events of the 1939-45 war. The 
general reader, to whom it is addressed, will find in it a narrative 
which will recall to him the stirring years through which he has 
lived and which ought to provide him with material and ideas for 
views on the country’s defence policy. S. H. F. JOHNSTON. 


Traveller Endimanche 


The Unfortunate Traveller. By Thomas Nashe. Illustrated and In- 

troduced by Michael Ayrton. (John Lehmann. 15s.) 
The Unfortunate Traveller is a work of extraordinary power and 
subtlety ; and—another distinction—it is the only piece of Eliza- 
bethan prose fiction that can still be read with interest by those 
of us who are not literary historians. Its plot—the picaresque 
adventures of a cheeky, penniless page of the court, Jack Wilton, in 
France and Italy—often seems incoherent and aimless. Its 
characters appear inconsistent; its incidents sometimes arranged 
with impudent carelessness. Many earlier critics, George Saints- 
bury for instance, left the matter there; but closer study suggests 
that their rather harsh judgements were the result of certain pre- 
conceptions about the nature “of the novel. When Nashe’s piece 
wouldn’t fit into the Procrustean bed, they lopped off large chunks 
as “unworthy,” “ redundant ” or “ playing to the pit.” Nashe him- 
self gives a much more accurate hint of the nature of his work when 
he calls it a “fantastical treatise.” It is a fantasy on the theme of 
man’s cruelty to man, the cruelty of life and inescapable death which 
is felt to be the ultimate cruelty. 

Yet the work begins in the Scogin or Peele jest-book style of 
crude practical joking ; it is only when we close the last terrifying 
page that we realise how skilfully these stories initiate the theme— 
for their real subject is, of course, also cruelty. From them, the 
story rises in controlled crescendo, through financial jugglery, war, 
the plague, to the nightmarish scenes of lust, rape and sadism in the 
evil-smelling but splendid palazzi of Naples, Rome and Venice. 
The narrator, Jack Wilton, is also the principal character in the 
book ; but he is the “acted upon” rather than the chief actor, 
And in tune with the events of the book he slowly changes from 
the cheeky, young blood to the worn out, disillusioned, “ abjected 
and daunted” prey to superstition and horror of “ Macchiavellism,” 
which was the Elizabethan rationalisation for psychological guilt. 

Basically, the theme of The Unfortunate Traveller is old. It is 
the theme of Measure for Measure, of many of the plays of Webster, 
Massinger and Marlowe—particularly Marlowe, whose method is 
very like that of Nashe. (They were at Cambridge together, and 
collaborated in at least one play, Dido, Queen of Carthage.) Both 
built up scenes of profound terror on the unlikely superstructure 
of Elizabethan literary bric-a-brac—crude jests, but also slabs of 
theology, literary critiques, personal satire, mediaeval romances 
guyed, scraps of the Euphuistic “unnatural natural history,” etc. 
But the fusing power of both writers lies in their use of the English 
language. Nashe’s language is as unfettered, full-blooded, wide- 
ranging and bold as the Elizabethan spirit. He is not always in 
full control of it, but he is willing to take risks and the risks often 
come off splendidly. It is crammed with words from many languages, 
some of which are now part of English, others of which have not 
been absorbed. It ranges from the almost physical effect of this 
description of Jack’s fall into a cellar on a dark night: “As in an 
earthquake the ground should open, and a blind man come feeling 
pad pad over the open gulf with his staff, should tumble on a sudden 
into hell,” to the almost metaphysical summing-up of the nature 
of a quiet man suddenly discovered to be a sexual sadist: “A 
Diamond delphinical dry lecher he was.” He can convey extremes 
horror in homely words. He speaks of the effects of the “ sweating 
sickness ” (“which a man might catch and never go to the hot- 
house”): “I have seen an old woman at that season, having three 
chins, wipe them all away one after the other as they melted to 
water, and left herself nothing of a mouth but an upper chap.” 
And the sense of horror is increased by the slight undercurrent of 
wit. 

The Unfortunate Traveller has often been reprinted since Grosart 
rediscovered it in the nineteenth century, but John Lehmann has 
now given it the fine format and careful editing it deserves. This is 
a de luxe edition with the ultimate luxury (not necessity) of Mr. 
Ayrton’s excellent illustrations. Mr. Ayrton writes an introduction, 
too, which is as enthusiastic as one could wish; but is full of 
inaccuracies and half truths. There is mo evidence that Nashe 
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travelled on the Continent ; Summers’ Last Will and Testament may 
have been performed before Archbishop Whitgift, but there is no 
evidence that Queen Elizabeth was present ; and so on. Mr. Ayrton 
modestly disclaims anything more than an enthusiastic layman’s 
literary knowledge ; but it is his inaccuracies which prevent this 
being one of the best examples of book-production for a long time. 
KENNETH YOUNG. 


Courrier Francais 


‘(M. JérOMe CaRCOPINO, a member of the Institute, and in France at 
the moment without doubt the greatest authority on Roman history, 
has just published a book of enormous importance, Les Secrets de la 
Correspondance de Ciceron (L’Artisan du Livre). It is a detailed, 
crowded, complete study, illuminating every aspect of the subject. 
The importance, the literary beauty, the documentary value of 
Cicero’s letters have been recognised for nearly two thousand years. 
Their perfection and variety of form have never been surpassed. 
They have provided information for many historians ; they are still 
precious for this reason. And the strongest light they throw is on 
the writer himself, though we have had to wait until recent times 
for searching studies and a new picture of Cicero. 

The first biography was the life that Plutarch wrote with such 
pious care. How many works, both general and scholarly, since 
then have put Cicero on the same high pedestal? To shatter 
this superficial view and to prove the falsity of the image left by 
Plutarch one has only to read Cicero himself. His correspondence, 
chef d’oeuvre of Latin literature, and indeed of literature for all 
time, remains the most terrible indictment that can be formulated 
against him. It at once becomes obvious that Cicero’s character 
is far from being of the same stature as his talent. It is not just 
present-day historians who have recognised that the letters show 
weakness as well as greatness. A balanced judgement has been 
given for some time. But M. Carcopino has in his turn made an 
exhaustive examination of the facts. 

Cicero’s fine didactic treatises are familiar—treatises composed at 
leisure in the quiet of his study, treatises condemning luxury, 
voluptuousness, even the search for pleasure. He exalts sobriety, 
uprightness, loyalty, honour, virtue. But in the intimate letters 
which were not meant for the public this puritan—uttering his secret 
thoughts, recounting a thousand small details of his daily life—shows 
less austerity. One sees him chasing after good suppers and all the 
material satisfactions, not only works of art and finely decorated villas 
(he had no less than eight), but most unbridled luxury in costume, 
foods and wines and a profusion of servants. His desire to amass 
enormous riches, his cupidity which often deafened the voice of 
honour and made him trespass against the most elementary decencies 
—an overwhelming accumulation of charges emerges from his own 
confessions. Face to face with his creditors, and even with his own 
brother, he abused confidences. He was a gross manipulator of 
money, licentious in his habits, a prevaricating magistrate, a self- 
interested husband, a too accommodating father-in-law. M. Car- 
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copino presents these characteristics, one by one, with cruel clarity, 
and after insisting on these defects in the private individual, he 
demonstrates the perjuries and recantations of the politician. Cicer 
appears as crafty and malicious, cowardly and vain, open to bribery 
and always ready to sell his influence and his public mandates. Thus 
altogether the correspondence—that “of the greatest orator of the 
Roman republic—shows us only a_ politician lacking conviction, 
loyalty and courage, full of the illusions of morbid vanity, carried, 
under the weight of errors and shortcomings, into the black depths of 
irreparable failure.” 

The chief features of this pitiless portrait have already been as- 
sembled by a small number of writers who have gleaned them from 
Cicero’s intimate writings ; but never with this precision, profundity, 
vigour of demonstration, abundance of proof. There is not q 
line of Cicero’s letters which M. Carcopino has not scrutinised ; not 
a line whose irony he has not seized on. His close argument is 
supported by irrefutable evidence (either in the text or the notes) or 
explicit quotation. All through the book there is moderation, an 
effort to discover the motives of Cicero’s versatile and weak character, 
a desire for justice and impartiality. 

The person really responsible for this portrait—one must not 
forget—is Cicero himself. He has shown himself au naturel, with 
all the spontaneity of an unreflecting character. He never thought 
that his letters would be published, or thought at least that he himself 
or someone devoted to him would be able to expurgate all the im- 
prudences. But this correspondence was made public not by a 
thoughtless friend, but by an enemy, who, having banished Cicero, 
sent him to his death—who wanted, in addition, to snatch his honour 
from him. Also, the correspondence was intentionally mutilated—in 
exactly the opposite way to which its writer would have wished. It 
was not the unflattering portions but everything which could ex- 
culpate Cicero which was cut out with minute care. Who, then, 
made public this truncated damning correspondence ? The man, 
of course, whose ineffaceable bitterness it soothed, whose designs 
it served and whose policy it justified—Octavius Augustus. 

This second part of M. Carcopino’s book, which is absolutely 
new and convincing, is of great importance. It reveals a whole 
unexpected world of intrigue, manoeuvre, Realpolitik ; also the date 
at which the correspondence was handed over to Cicero’s fellow- 
citizens. All the original letters were in the hands of Atticus, a 
friend, and of Marcus Cicero, the son. And if there existed anybody 
to whom Cicero showed himself as simple, sincere, trusting and 
delicate-minded, it was Atticus. Yet Atticus betrayed his friend to 
profit Augustus—for the sake of tranquillity, ambition, self-interest. 
In so doing, Atticus dishonoured himself. And what can one say 
about a son who smirches his father’s honour? That Cicero was 
dead, perhaps, and that Marcus Cicero had to think of his own 
security and career. Perhaps it is a comforting thought that it is in 
Roman history, so often admired and admirable, that we find such 
examples of cowardice. Does it not make us feel a little pity for 
human nature ? 

Those who might have defended Cicero’s honour did not defend 
it. But let us recognise with one of his historians that, if we are 
forced to think so much evil of him, it is because he has offered 
himself to us, because we know from him what we do not know of 
most men. In any case, his enemies had more malice than he, since 
to triumph over his thought they had to mutilate it. 

HENRI Mar TINEAU. 


Full Employment 
The Conquest of Unemployment. By E. Victor Morgan. 
Low. 7s. 6d.) 

THE association in the popular mind between capitalism and un- 
employment is understandably—one might almost say deservedly— 
strong. Historically the two go together; theoretically Socialist 
economics put up a very convincing case for a logical connection, 
at a time when liberal economics persisted in regarding cycles and 
depression as something fortuitous and external. This association 
was, and is, extremely damaging. Socialism may have its flaws and 
practical difficulties, but surely—thinks the average working-class 
voter, remembering the "twenties and ’thirties—none as devastating 
as that; and he casts his vote accordingly. 

Mr. Morgan’s excellent little book is designed to show that the 
connection, though genuine, is not inevitable, and that a reformed 
and amended capitalism would be vastly superior, according to all 
canons of economic desirability, to Socialism. He gives incomparably 
the best popular statement of Keynesian theory yet provided ; he 
sets that theory against a brilliantly sketched background of economic 
fact and theory. Confessing that he would personally prefer 
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Socialism, with all its disadvantages, to any system which could not 
rid itself of unemployment, and conceding that Socialism could 
certainly do so, he gives a very fair and reasonable account of what 
those disadvantages are. In his final chapters he outlines the 
machinery by which, in a free-enterprise economy, the Government 
could regulate the level of economic activity so as to avoid both 
excess and deficiency of monetary demand over real income. Liks 
all such machinery it calls for a degree of skill in statistical forecast, 
and of integrity and judgement in specific action, which may be far 
to seek; but then, so does the Socialist alternative, and even more 
imperatively. 

There are certain problems which Mr. Morgan bilks or dismisses 
too easily. For a practical work treating its subject in a topical 
context, The Conquest of Unemployment is strangely complacent 
about the foreign balance of payments aspect of the question. Still, 
the author could fairly answer that the acute, once-for-all post-war 
crisis is something quite distinct from the long-term problem of full 
employment and freedom, and can therefore be taken as solved for 
his purpose. He does give more adequate attention than his pre- 
decessors to the forbidding problem of wage regulation, suggesting, 
as he neatly puts it, “a means of separating wage claims which would 
be a cause, from those which are a consequence, of a rise in prices.” 
But a little thought on wage determination in theory and practice 
will show how sorely deficient is his criterion—ability of the industry 
to pay the increase without increasing prices. Frankly, this nut 
remains uncracked, and until the cracking is accomplished there can 
be no secure confidence in the stability of the full-employment 
economy. 

These, however, are the criticisms called for by a book which 
deserves serious attention. Its first and most obvious appeal is to 
Conservatives or Liberals in search of intellectual stiffening. But 
its honesty, clarity and constructiveness should commend it even to 
those who would most wholeheartedly reject Mr. Morgan’s strictures 
on Socialism. Essentially, this is a book for rational men of good 
will, Honor CROOME. 


The Wonders of the Deep 


Sailing Alone Round the World. By Joshua Slocum. Introduction by 
Arthur Ransome. (Hart-Davis. 8s. 6d.) 
THE opening sentence of Mr. Ransome’s introduction says that 
“ Sailing Alone Round the World is one of the immortal books.” 
That may be so, but, like Mahan, another great American sailor, 
Slocum is far oftener referred to than read. Knowledgeable yachts- 
men prize him; they cherish copies of the earlier editions on their 
cabin shelves, and quote his deeds and courses. ‘To the public at 
large he is not even a name. Slocum, a Nova Scotian, spent many 
years in the merchant marine of the United States, sometimes in 
command of fine ships. But he made one extraordinary voyage on 
his own and another with his wife and children, both in boats which 
he built or rebuilt with his own hands. The more important and 
later venture was in the nine-ton sloop ‘ Spray,’ in which, between 
April 24th, 1895, and June 27th, 1898, he voyaged single-handed 
round the world, with no mechanical aid of any sort, the vessel 
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steering herself, with the helm lashed, sometimes for days at a time, 

He met with unexpected adventures, as well as the normal hazards 
of the deep. He would have preferred to use the Mediterranean 
and Red Sea route, but was persuaded at Gibraltar of the dangers 
of piracy, and he was in fact chased by a murderous felucca some 
distance into the broad Atlantic before he was able to shake himself 
free for the long run towards the Straits of Magellan. How he 
made the passage through the Fuegian narrows to the Pacific, how 
he was hurled savagely back, assailed by criminal Indians, and at 
last won his way through to the pleasures of Samoa and the good 
company of Mrs. R. L. Stevenson, is undoubtedly the high attraction 
of the book. For resolution and natural courage there are few 
chapters in maritime history to equal it, outside the voyages of the 
Renaissance. Dreadful as the Fuegian ordeal was, his narrowest 
escape was actually at Keeling Cocos, which he describes as “a 
Paradise on this earth.” Here he was nearly blown to sea and lost 
for ever in a cockle-shell of a craft manned by an African negro. 

Slocum should have known about good places, for there were few 
parts of the world where he had not let go an anchor, and his eye 
was ever appreciative. His navigation was marvellous ; his instinct 
not less so; but he was never cocksure (a merciful thing in his 
race), and his appraisal of the value of exact observation is well 
revealed in a passage written in the Pacific. He has just verified 
his position by stellar reckoning ; he then considers the moon and 
remarks: “The work of the lunarian, though seldom practised in 
these days of chronometers, is beautifully edifying, and there is 
nothing in the realm of navigation that lifts one’s heart up more in 
adoration.” “ Adoration” is, in fact, seldom far from Slocum’s 
heart ; that is a major reason why he is so sterling a character, s0 
sympathetic to the reader. 

The second part of this book, which is illustrated with line draw- 
ings and has adequate maps, contains Slocum’s Voyage of the 
Liberdade, his only other publication. In this he tells how, after 
being shipwrecked off South America, he sailed back to New England 
with his wife and children in a decked canoe, having already survived 
mutiny and attempted murder in his ill-fated ship. Not only is this 
earlier than Sailing Alone Round the World; it is much more 
scrappily written, and lacks the unity of theme which is such a quality 
of the circumnavigation: nevertheless it is an account of an adven- 
ture such as few but Slocum could have brought to success. As for 
the calibre of his family, that speaks for itself in these artless pages. 
It is good news that his son, Captain Victor Slocum, who took part 
in this voyage, is preparing a biography of his father, so “ lovable 
and simple-hearted,” as Mr. Ransome truly says. 

Oxtver WARNER. 


Mr. Forster’s Stories 
The Short Stories. By E. M. Forster. (Sidgwick and Jackson. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. ForsTer’s short stories need no long introduction. Published 
before the first world war, they have survived thirty-five years 
of unquestioning admiration. Hailed with uncritical enthusiasm, as 
from the author of A Passage to India, they have been considered 
works of equal merit. One of the later pioneers of the short story, 
Mr. Forster has had little influence on this genre; none perhaps 
compared with that of Maupassant, Kipling, O. Henry, Somerset 
Maugham and Henry James. But then even his novels, whose 
importance few questi, stand alone, without imitators or followers. 

Beyond a certain charm of their own, his twelve fantasies are 
chiefly interesting for the key they provide to the symbolism of the 
novels. Symbolism and fantasy can be used synonymously, for 
with Mr. Forster, as with Alain Fournier, they are no more than 
the juxtaposition of the likely and the unlikely, of the obviously 
important and the apparently meaningless. In A Passage to India 
and Howerd’s End it lies concealed in the most unlikely incident or 
description ; in The Longest fourney it subtly creates an atmosphere 
which taints the whole book with something inexplicably horrible. 
But this delicate fantasy, which in the novels does no more than 
create an interpretative state of mind, and whet some part of one’s 
perception, in the close compass of a story becomes an absolute 
rather than a contributory factor—an end rather than a means. This 
in itself is no demerit, but Mr. Forster still tries to combine reality 
and unreality, and when unreality preponderates, a spice of reality 
is ineffectual. It will destroy the promising Alice in Wonderland 
atmosphere of a story like The Other Side of the Hedge by some 
such pompous, worldly and anthropomorphic remark as: “It 1s 
through this gate that humanity went out ages ago, when it was 
first seized with the desire to walk.” 
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Apart from this, there is in Mr. Forster’s stories, as well as in 
his novels, an undercurrent of unpleasantness. Nothing so distinct 
as the nasty, but, in his characters, a complete lack of nobility, of 
the heroic, of the wholly good. If this were intentional it might 
justly be proclaimed the insight of genius. But when it persists in 
a fantasy, where class-consciousness and the longings of the middle 
classes can contribute nothing, one can oniy regard it as an 
obsession, almost as a failing. Even by his use of adjectives 
we are disillusioned by Mr. Forster. He compares the Downs 
in The Curate’s Friend to a “great chalk spider,” “a clean 
creature,” and then, when we have with some difficulty over- 
come our antipathy to spiders and grown to like this clean 
white creature, he destroys his pleasant conceit by saying ‘that 
it is “pimpled all over with earth-works”—and “ pimpled” is 
a word that recalls Leonard Bast, city clerks and the bourgeois. 
It may be the bourgeois that I personally cannot forgive in Mr. 
Forster’s works. He will taint the most romantic character, the most 
noble landscape, with it; it is everywhere and in everybody. But 
many would say that it is in just this uncompromising use of a 
bourgeois theme that his genius lies ; his English characters are all 
branded with it, and only in India and Italy there is a streak of 
natural and noble aristocracy, in Aziz and in Gino. Mr. Forster, 
like Thersites in Troilus and Cressida, has an infallible and depressing 
knack of pointing to the flaw in the diamond. But in a fantasy, 
while there may be both flaw and diamond, both are fantastic, and 
the flaw should not be judged by a standard external to* the story. 
Alice, in Looking-glass Land, could not discredit the Red Queen’s 
answers, for she could remember nothing of the real world. She 
was puzzled, but “ didn’t like to confess, even to herself, that she 
couldn’t make it out at all.” By explaining, Mr. Forster often 
destroys his effect, for it is a mysterious connection that strikes out the 
spark in us. Of the stories themselves, The Story of a Panic and 
The Celestial Omnibus stand out above the others; Mr. Andrews 
and Co-ordination are only spoilt by platitudes in their final para- 
graphs. Other Kingdom has so unpleasant a feeling about it that it 
is difficult to say whether it is successful’or not. FRANCIS WELKIN. 


. . 
Fiction 

Never Again. By Francis King. (Home and Van Thal. 9s. 6d.) 

The Edge of Darkness. By John Prebble. (Secker and Warburg. 10s.6d.) 
The Needle’s Eye. By Timothy Pember. (Jonathan Cape. 9s. 6d.) 
The Wall of Dust. By Hallam Tennyson. (Secker and Warburg. 8s. 6d.) 
ONE taps, as a matter of course, at the barometer of contemporary 
fiction in the hall. No change. For years now, it seems, it has 
been stuck at the same place—somewhere between “ Promising ” 
and “ Fairly Good.” With a slight feeling of irritation perhaps that 
there is no sign of a move towards “ Brilliance” one passes on up 
the stairs to business. ~““ Where,” everyone asks, “are the new 
writers ?” It depends, of course, on what you mean by “ writer.” 
Seldom can there have been so many intelligent, sensitive, competent, 
fairly good writers of fiction at work. (The very staleness of the 
high-class epithets emphasises the point.) Here for instance are 
Messrs. King, Prebble, Pember and Tennyson all in one week, 
and there are few weeks when one or two writers of equal standard 





‘What is Charade?’ 


asked Daniel George in The Daily Express. 

* Comedy ? Tragedy ? Mystery ? It is all three 

and more. Humour, tenderness, satire, com- 

passion, insight—these qualities John Mortimer 

* unostentatiously displays as natural gifts. Adding 

that he writes nimbly and se lectively, [ am still 
not overpraising him.’ 

Other early reviews of this comedy of the 


film world—which is a first novel and a Book 
Society recommendation—described it as ‘stim- 


ulating and witty,’ ‘ genuinely distinctive ’ and 
* brilliant.’ 
Charade - John Mortimer -  7s.6d. 
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do not appear. But if you mean “ Where are the giants? Where 
are the equivalents of Hardy, Forster, Joyce and Virginia Woolf? ”, 
then indeed you must be content with an echo. New fiction seem; 
glutted with very good second-class men. ‘ 

If one judges the writers on the above list by their present books, 
all at one moment or other might be considered for firsts, all would 
end up with very good seconds. Mr. King is a border-line case; 
perhaps he should have just scraped a first after all. Never Again is 
the story of ane year in the life of an impressionable ten-year-old boy 
of the upper middle classes. And lest such a bald description should 
make it sound like just another book about childhood, it should be 
added that this one is particularly fresh, vivid and free from senti- 
mentality, and, after a slowish start, extremely readable. When Hugh 
Craddock’s Anglo-Indian parents are killed and his Indian home 
destroyed in a fire, he is passed indifferently from hand to hand by 
a succession of conventional foster-parents and school-masters. In 
spite of the devastating effect on the boy of their accumulated 
arrogance, complacency and stupidity, he succeeds in the end in 
working out his own basis for a happy and healthy life. One knows 
well enough that there are only too many adults like Uncle Kingsley 
and Aunt Megs who think they know how children should be dealt 
with, and too many school-masters like Mr. Baldstone. Uncle 
Kingsley, since he reads The Spectator, may even read this review, 
If he can bring himself to read Never Again with honesty, it can 
hardly help having a chasteping effect on him. It is scarcely worth 
mentioning the weaknesses of a book in which the merits are so 
positive, but some of the conversation between Hugh and his school- 
friend seems unnaturally precocious, and there are far too many 
dreams. 

John Prebble’s The Edge of Darkness is another book in which 
sound modest writing may have a chastening effect on the reader, 
It must always be chastening to be made to understand the impact 
on other people of powerful experiences which one has not shared 
And it is just this communication of the depth of war experience 
that Mr. Prebble achieves so admirably. In the first part of the 
book he follows individual members of a searchlight unit through 
the fighting in Europe of autumn ’44 and spring ’45. There are few 
gruesome horrors—the unit is almost always behind the fighting— 
but the effect on individual minds of the devastation, exhilaration and 
self-emancipation of war are perhaps all the more vivid because of 
that. And if anyone is still wondering why soldiers find it difficult 
to settle down to civilian life, he or she will be wiser after reading 
this book. The second half of the book, which deals with the 
aftermath in Hamburg and a tepid affair between one of the soldiers 
and the widow of a Nazi colonel, is less good. 


It is, in fact, unevenness such as this, or rather failure to make a 
talented whole out of a good deal of talented writing, that is the 
hall-mark of all these writers. Mr. Pember’s book The Neecie’s 
Eye, for instance, gives every indication of a first-class writer’s mind 
at work and yet, as a whole, leaves a singularly ragged and ineffectual 
impression on the reader. The book has almost no total effect at all 
—and certainly not the one ascribed to it on the dust jacket, which 
is putting-off to the reader and unfair to Mr. Pember. He is too 
good a writer to interpret the dark confusion of late adolescence 
solely in terms of politics. Certainly Harold ends up in the Party— 
or something very like, it—but one feels it is unlikely that he will 
spend the rest of his life there. There is a great deal of careful 
characterisation in The Needle’s Eye, some of it good—Harold, the 
nineteen-year-old Catharine, and her rather pathetic Left-wing father 
—some less so (the Rev. and Mrs. Hanson). But perhaps it is all 
a little too careful. Too often one seems to be breathing the rarefied 
atmosphere of a hot-house, examining a lot of carefully cultured 
plants. 

One of the advantages of producing a book of short stories as 
opposed to a novel is that unevenness in the book as a whole hardly 
matters. The best of Mr. Hallam Tennyson’s six stories in The Wall 
of Dust (the story that gives its name to the book, for instance, and 
the terrifying In the Desert) are very good indeed. If he lapses, as 
he does once or twice, our enjoyment of the good stories is not 
affected. All are set in Italy or the Middle East in the closing stages 
of the war, but the time is irrelevant, for these are essentially stories 
of peace. Mr. Tennyson’s ability for observing character in the 
same detached placid way in which he observes the Italian country- 
side is both remarkable and delightful. His most tiresome defect 
is easy to identify, for it is the most fatal one that can possibly 
afflict a short-story writer. It is simply that he is liable to lose 
the impetus of his story and become just a little boring. 


Rosert KEE. 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 473 


[A Book Token for one guinea « ill be awarded to the sender of the first correct | 


solution of this week's crossword to be opened afier noon on Tuesday week 
Apri 27th. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. 
Solutwens must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 


The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 




















ACROSS 14. Double pay at sea? (4, 5S.) 
1. Where to meet Colonel] Blimp. 16. “Sprint” and “flint” and “half | 
(7, 4.) pint are, but in the case of the | 
9. “Old soldiers never die "—some go solution it is just the opposite. (8.) | 
here (7. , . 18. “The swain, Pompey the Great ; 
10. It adds a superficial lustre to work. the —— curate, Alexander ” (Shake- 
(7 —e re). 6. 
11. QOvr last bat (anag.). (10.) 20. s tops at the greengrocer’s. (7.) | 


12. - is incorporated in a real estate 





24. “As he plucked his cursed - 
14. Hows se of aircraft. (5.) away, Mark how the blood of Caesar 
15. 1 mice come out of it. (8.) followed it” (Shakespeare). (5.) 
17. Pa werless. (8 25. Batsman whose offering was success- 
19. Prayed to by Romans. (S.) jul. (4) 
22. Ridiculous, the sailor’s missing. (4.) 





SOLUTION TO 












23. The 1 cling can’t enjoy them, of 
murse. (10 CROSSWORD No. 471 

26. Got up and went to bed, it seems. 
27. Get ting to the root of the matter it 

makes him zero. (7 
28. All the guild are crawn from here. 

(7, 4 

DOWN 

1. Unexpressed. (5.) é 
2. Deer return to sleeping quarters. (7 ) 
3. Unlikely characteristic of the Swis : ! 

(it fe Vv 
4. A palpitating suit. (6.) ce ié € faa 
5. sure get muddled at the end of the le : 

month. (8.) be ai e - 
6. A protective poet. (4.) E U 
7. This turn might be turned off, one In Bc ES nie 

might think. (9.) Faire € GN 
8. Body with no body. (6.) cx & = §& 
13. The musical entertainment is ended ee = 

in a trice. (10.) (RIE |S) t ST RO TITER 





SOLUTION ON APRIL 30th 
The winner of Crossword No. 471 is Miss E. M. OLNey, Eastcote, 
Nr. Towcester, Northants. 
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A New Series 








BRITAIN IN THE FUTURE £2 
General Editor : 4 
HUGH MOLSON, M.P. b 


THE CONQUEST OF Aa 
UNEMPLOYMENT 





E. VICTOR MORGAN a 
“In writing this lucid and timely survey of the work of the late Lord NS 
Keynes, Mr. Morgan has performed a public service.”— Birmingham Post. ya 
Foreword by 
SIR JOHN ANDERSON 4 
7s. 6d. net ts Q 
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21. x here I mount the broken stair. (6.) | 
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INDUSTRIAL INJURIES 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION will soon become a State charge 
—but al] Employers of Labour will still be liable to pay Damages 
for Claims at Common Law, which are increasing in number and 
cost. The ‘‘ MIDLAND EMPLOYERS’ ”’ is outstandingly equipped 
to insure this liability. .... 


Since 1898, it has settled over 2,500,000 
SKILL * Industrial Injury claims. It is the fore- 
most Office for this work in the Kingdom. 


Its Mutual, independent methods and 
matchless working economy permit very 


ECONOMY . | 
low premiums — and liberal rebates. 
SERVICE *” A unique Medical, Legal and Accident 


Prevention Service is free. 
Assets exceed £7,500,000. 


FOR YOUR INDUSTRIAL INJURIES (COMMON LAW) 
INSURANCE—CONSULT 


Miptanp EmpLoyers’ 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE : WATERLOO STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 2 
And 35 Offices for Service throughout the Kingdom 
General Manager—Allan S. Barnfield, O.B.E. 
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THE SUPER TEN SALOON 











There are three Singers—the Nine, 
the Ten and the Twelve. Each, as 


the car-wise have known for some S M 
time, i e than c nly well 
worth waiting for. INGER BYROTORS 


SINGER MOTORS L¥FD+ BIRMINGHAM & COVENTRY 
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COMPANY MEETING 





KEMSLEY N&WSPAPERS LTD. 





VISCOUNT KEMSLEY’S REVIEW 





THe twenty-fourth ordinary general meeting of Kemsley Newspapers 
Ltd. will be held on April 20th, 1948, at Kemsley House, London. 

The following are extracts from the statement of the chairman, Viscount 
Kemsley, circulated with the report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31st, 1947, to be submitted to the meeting. 

The trading profit of £792,129 is an increase of £15,409 on last year’s 
figure. The total profit amounts to £1,855,626 against £1,875,501 last 
year. The disposable balance is £1,086,159. ; 

Our proposals for dealing with this balance will, as is our practice, 
materially strengthen your company’s position. It is recommended that 
£350,000 be transferred to general reserve, and that a final dividend be 
paid on the ordinary stock of 7 per cent. which, together with the interim 
dividend of 5 per cent., makes 12 per cent., the same as last year. 

Contingent liabilities have been substantially reduced from last year 
by the repayment of the outstanding debenture stock of The Daily Graphic 
and Sunday Graphic, Ltd., which amounted to £841,150, and which was 
guaranteed by Kemsley Newspapers Ltd. 

This repayment has been made partly out of funds made available by 
the sale at a substantial profit of freehold property belonging to one of 
your subsidiary companies. The tenure of this property has been assured 
for as long as we require it. 

CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 

The trading profits, sundry income (including dividends and interest), 
amount to £2,516,605 in the consolidated profit and loss account. Out 
of this we have provided £1,346,406 for taxation on profits up to Decem- 
ber 31st, 1947. The interest on debenture stocks wil! be considerably 
reduced when a full year’s saving is effected. We have considered it 
prudent to strengthen the individual subsidiary companies by retaining in 
their accounts the sum of £160,004. ; 

In the consolidated balance sheet, the revenue reserves and undistributed 
profits stand at the very substantial figure of £4,994,553. The interest 
of the minority shareholdings in subsidiary companies is comparatively 
small and is held substantially in preference shares. 

The figure of £14,084,979 for copyrights and goodwill is considerable. 
This figure is fully justified by trading results and on current values it is 
certainly not too high. In the case of a newspaper, the goodwill of its 
name is, in fact, in capable hands, one of the most indestructible of assets. 
Our properties, plant, machinery, &c., which after providing over 
£2,000,000 for depreciation, stand at £3,725,700, have a replacement 
value very greatly in excess of that figure. Finally, the excess of current 
assets Over current liabilities of over £1,500,000 must be considered 
satisfactory. 

The available profits would fully justify the recommendation of an 
increased ordinary dividend. The Chancellor of the Exchequer recently 
expressed the wish that dividends should not be increased. We have 
respected his wish, but I am bound to say that the vast body of the 
investing public, had it known that the Budget would include an unprece- 
dented tax related to investment incomes received during the tax year 
1947-48, might have felt that they should be able to draw on profits to 
which they are entitled to enable them to meet the new demand. The 
effect of the tax, I fear, will be to remove capital from the hands of those 
who for the most part are proved investors, to be used as revenue by a 
Government not itself setting an example of economy. 

Further, whereas, out of the group profits, we have made provision for 
the Treasury to receive over 53 per cent., the holders of the ordinary 
shares receive no more than 6} per cent., yet it is they who must bear 
the burden to the full if unfavourable conditions, outside the control of 
the directors, compel a reduction in the level of profits. 

The increase in terms of costs is, of course, very substantial indeed. 

We are able to face these difficulties. There can be no doubt that the 
increased economies and improved contents which are the result of the 
association of newspapers in a coherent group, of which your company 
is an outstanding example, strengthen provincial papers in resisting the 
stern competition of the national papers which circulate in their areas, 


THE SuNDAY TIMES 

Although these restrictions prevent your newspapers from increasing 
their circulations still further at the moment, I am glad to be able to say 
that as a result of the advantage taken during the period when circulations 
were free, the circulations of all your newspapers, morning, evening and 
Sunday, are now as high as or higher than at this time last year, with 
one exception—the Sunday Times. 

This is due to no fault of the Sunday Times, but to the latest cut in 
newsprint last summer. 

In concluding my review, I desire to emphasise that our satisfaction 
with the figures I have presented to you is tempered by the sense of 
frustration we feel by reason of the restrictions upon us. On grounds 
of public policy, if for no other reason, I conclude by urging that news- 
print should be lifted from its lowly position to the very top of essential 
priorities. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 

“Goop FOR GILT-EDGED” would have been my verdict on Sir 
Stafford Cripps’s Budget if there had been no levy on investment 
income. How else could the Stock Exchange and the investment 
community have reacted to the wise decision to budget for a genuine 
surplus and at least make a start in the anti-inflation drive ? The 
actual behaviour of gilt-edged during the past week—I estimate the 
fall in market valuation at about £150,000,000—is a measure of the 
alarm and despondency which the new levy has spread throughout 
the country. Admittedly the launching of the new British Elec- 
tricity stock and the signs of the gathering storm in Central Europe 
have not helped, but it remains true that the gilt-edged market 
would have taken these obstacles in its stride if investment con- 
fidence had not been shaken by this sinister Budget proposal. 

From the strictly financial point of view—if one excludes the 
egalitarian aspect of “soaking the rich”—this thinly-disguised 
capital levy seems to me to lack any sort of justification. It puts 
saving at a discount and quite apart from its arbitrary incidence and 
administrative difficulties is calculated to arouse so much resentment 
among the larger savers of the community as to be self-defeating. 
In an effort to mitigate the effects of the impost the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has repeated the assurance he gave in his Budget 
statement that this is a “once for all” ievy, but with Mr. Dalton 
threatening worse things ahead the investor is rightly refusing to be 
comforted. If it were not so obvious that this particular Budget 
proposal has been introduced for political rather than financial or 
economic reasons one might hope that it would be withdrawn. 

CUNARD CAPITAL NEEDS 

The directors of the Cunard Steam Ship Company have earned 
the gratitude of their stockholders in having resisted the temptation 
to invoke the escape clause under the Companies Act and issued 
consolidated accounts. For the first time the great inner strength 
of the group is revealed, and stockholders have every reason to be 
well satisfied with the position, whether viewed from the standpoint 
of earnings or of capital assets. While the accounts of the parent 
company show the Io per cent. Ordinary dividend to be covered 
by available net earnings of 22} per cent., the consolidated profit 
and loss account shows that the group’s earnings were equivalent 
to well over 80 per cent. on the Steam Ship Company’s Ordinary 
capital. On the assets side.reserves of the group are shown at over 
£18,000,000, while the written down book value of the fleet works 
out at under £26 per gross ton. It is abundantly clear that the 
group has made good use of the more prosperous conditions in which 
it has been able to operate in recent years and has emerged into the 
post-war era in a condition of great financial and technical strength. 
Stockholders need not be surprised or in the least dismayed that 
the liquid resources of the group are now in need of replenishment. 
Last year’s purchase of the outstanding 38 per cent. of the Ordinary 
shares of the Cunard White Star from the O.S.N. Realisation 
Company st 40s. a share involved over £7,500,000. Add to that the 
heavy cost of the group’s new building programme and it is easy 
to see how the strong liquid position of a year or two ago has 
given place to bank indebtedness. 

A GOOD RUBBER SHARE 

With the price of the commodity holding well around 1s. a |b, 
rubber producers should be able to produce distinctly satisfactory 
profit figures for their shareholders. So far the market has scarcely 
reflected the potential earnings of many of the companies in share 
quotations and it would not be surprising to see the rubber group 
attracting more attention later in the year. A company which 
should give a good account of itself when the next report is issued 
is Golden Hope Rubber Estate, a member of the Harrisons and 
Crosfield group. For the year to February 28, 1947, earnings 
worked our at nearly 6 per cent. on the Ordinary capital. In his 
annual statement the chairman estimated a crop for the year to 
February, 1948, of 5,500,000 lbs., against the previous year’s total 
of 4,135,000 Ibs. He also indicated that 500,000 Ibs. would be in 
the form of sole crepe, which is fetching about twice the price of 
ordinary sheet rubber. If one calculates that the profit on the 
company’s ordinary rubber output will be between 2d. and 3d. a Ib. 
and that a profit of, say, 1s. a lb, is earned on the sole crepé, 
earnings on the company’s Ordinary capital should amount to about 
20 per cent. This company has not yet returned to the dividend- 
paying list, but there should be a good payment on account of the 
past financial year. The £1 shares, standing around 21s. 3d., look 
a promising speculative investment. 
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PERSONAL 


Small advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- 
Min. 


7 tine. Line averaging 32 letters. 
lines. Box No. 1l/- extra 
GREAT saving; Suits, Overcoats 

A warned. equal to new trom 100s.; list 
free; good clothes need highest grade 
super tailoring —WALKER’s ScreNTIFIC 
TURNING AND TAILORING WoRKS Lip., 46, 
Iiford Lane, Liford Essex. (Dept. 76.) 

MERIC a CLOTH. No coupons. Table 
f& baize printed tile pattern. Attractive 
shades: A. or light green 37in, wide, any 
Jeneth supplied price 10s, 3d. per yard, 
ir S American Cloth, white, in 
lengths 46 x l6in., price 5 lengths 20s., 
postage is.—CrLic anp Co. (Dept. 804), Mail 
urder Store Bedford 

UTHOR requires ghost writer with 
4 sense of humour to expand ideas. 
Work 3 me ox 399a 

UT OFEED PENCILS, Black Plastic and 
A *t Model, 6s. 8d., post free 


, Rutland Court, 





eRRTIST Send for free 
and start your Commer- 
London Art College (108), 
143, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
XANCER SUFFERER (471132). — Poor 
young man (24) with four young 
drer Live i 











but mo ther : 
suflers from lly 











unfit tc 
welcom bu n 
many are urgentl 
needed. e Nati ONAL FoR CANCER 
Rewer, Dept. G.7, 47, Victoria Street, S.W.1 
YHASE | ANTERN CLoe HES save trans- 
planting and prevent risk c 
* checks.”’ EX ellent fo Starting 
Tomato, C uber, Melon seeds, et 
where they ir ntended to grow on 
Good also for. protecting early sowings of 
annuals ir h borders Base 
4) in., Heigh r doz., 17s. 6d 
Box 10s . Also larger 
size. Sern CHase, LIb., 
33, The Grange, Chertsey. 
ty B regener bought and sold, 
s highest ices paid for collections, fine 
and rare pieces, — ially go tandard 
Catalogue of Englisn Coins, 5s.; Seaby's 
Monthy Coin ar is Medal Bulletin, 5s. per 


65, Great Port- 


land Street, London W.1, 
WRTAINS.—We are now able to under- 
take further orders for hand-printing 
our designs on customers’ own damask 
tablecloths or other material suitable for 
curtains, covers, dresses, etc. Our prices 
are still from 15s. sq yd Patterns and 
photographs sent.—-Poutk Press, 14, Mot- 
comb Street. Belgrave Square, S.W.1 
ON’T KNOW types figure lar oe in all 
public opinion po.ls. Who are they, 
and what and why don’t they know? Read 





lass-Observation’s full analysis of this 
elusive category in the latest Contact Book, 


*The Ady me tu ares Ahead.”" Price 5s. Ask 
your bookse!. 

UTTON ““ONE- WEEK SHORTHAND, 
£7 learned in twelve 2-hour postal lessons. 
Send 3d. in stamps for first lesson to 
(S.R.2), Dutton, 92, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 


IGYPTIAN CoTron PARACHUTE MATERIAL.— 

4 No coupons. Extra long panels pastel 
shades, rose, green gold, orange, sky or 
white, price 25s. parcel, postage 9d. iom- 
plete parachutes, white only, 18{t. circum- 
ference, price 20s. each, postage 9d.—CrLIc 
7 — (Dept 804) ail Order Stores, 


‘OOD RATIONING PROBLEMS? Get 
the best from_ your rations 
our Postal Course, invaluab:e to the 
Modern Housewife. Learn how to prepare 
nutritious meals and appreciate food values 
Course prepared by in Dieteties 
after much research moderate fee | 
only. Write now for leaflet to THe CaTer- | 
= ~ oo ee 9 CoLLece am (S), 34- 


Aybrook S wil 
Prentiss" . Dyed hessian. 
No coupons or dockets. Close weave, 
ideal for curtains. loose covers, bedspreads. 
In attractive shades’ golden brown, gold, 
light green. sky. rust, cherry or rose. 
Available in the following widths. 40in., 
5s. lld. yd., postage 1s.; 54in., 6s. 11d. yd., 
postage is Any lengths supplied.—Cexi¢ 
4np Co. (Dept. 804), Mail Order Stores, 
Bedford ‘ 
ENTLEMAN (35), educated, seeks Con- 
GENIAL OccUPATION with accommoda- 
=. town or country Goc shorthand 
ist. musical, literary, can drive car. 
rite B - gee co Street, 110, Old 
Broad St.. E.C.2 
ERMAN-ENG conversation exchange 
sought by lecturer (British).—Box 340. 
EAL’S REMAKE MATTRESSES (except 
certain spring-interior types) and 
Clean cases, but they regret they cannot 
supply new covers at present. —HEAL & Son, 
196. Tottenham Court Rd., W.1 
EAL’S wish to bur sala furniture 
or furniture of their own manufac- 
ture. Will events in the London area 
please send fu {— ( “ees to Heat & Son, 
196, Tottenham Cou 
T Is Guy's TURN tO" TAKE OFF ITS 
HAT to friends all over Britain who 
have sent their old feits in response to 
these appeals Hats are still needed in 
large or small quantities, and will be 
accepted gladly by the Appeat SECRETARY, 
Guy's Hospital. London Bridge, S.E.1. 
NVISIBLE MENDING. Burnt, torn and 
moth-eaten garments invisibly mended 
in two weeks, laddered stockings in three 
Gays.—Call or send, marking damage.—Bett 
a a MENDERS Ltp.. 22, New Bond 


ADDERED STOCKINGS invisibly 
mended in 3 days, burns, tears and 
moth damages repaired in 7 days. Send 





(mark damage clearly) or call.—Kwnit- 
tack Service Lro., 46, Oxford St., London | 
W.1 (Tottenham Ct. Rd. end). ‘ 
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EODIAN Dressmaxine Service. Leodian, 
Ltd., have re-opened this department 
and are now making Leodian styles in cus- 


tomers’ own materials. Charges, including 
trimmings, from 55s. Write for style yy 
and particulars ~~; ae Lip. (SP.47 


Union House, Leeds, 

N ETAL Sanaa REPAIRS.—Heal’s 
~ can now undertake repairs to metal 
bedsteads, cots and metal spring mattresses. 
—Heat & Son, 196, Tottenham Ct. Rd., W.1. 


N IND HEALING All areas visited in 
- south J England, (Methods: Dr. 
Bailes, Hamb S.S.K.T.P., Kimbaz.l, etc.) 
Utmost effici iene? Priority for nerve cases 
an supposed in es —Apply BCM 
Fait#, London, W.C.1 

XN INIATURES beautifully painted on 
os ivory from any photograph by exhibi- 












tor Mod te charge Specimens sent.— 
c Dacre House Parbold, Lancs, 
VN ODERN BOOKS WANTED.—J. CLARKE 
Hatt, Lrp., Wine Office Court, Fleet 
st., 
YEW BLANKETS No dockets. Fleecy 
s all wool, size 84in. x 62in., weight 
approximately 4} Ibs Colours: light grey, 
ark y, blue or owe Suitable for 
making ‘curtains ) covers, dressing 
gowns, coats, etc 
of material. Price 2: 0 
AND Co. (Dept. 804) Mail O: ders Stores, 
Bedford. 

TEW EX- NAVAL HAMMOCKS, com- 
4% plete with all accessories, 12s. 6d. each 
New ex-Govt. Sisal St z Hammocks, 15s. 
each. New ground shee double texture, 





78 in. x 36 in., 15s h All carr, free. 
Satisfaction or money back.—H. Conwar 
Lrp. (Dept. 451), 139 143 Stoke Newington 
High St., London N16 
bie A Tress, WitHovut Permit. C ntrolied 
BARRADINE AND FURLONG Lip 
225, i al College St., N.W.1. Gul. 1041-2 
YYLON  Parachutes.—A: White, 28 
- panel each panel 36in. at base, 
tapering. to 3in., and 160in. long; 2 paneis 
5s. 4 panels 65s.. 7 panels 110s. 14 panel $s 
210s., 28 panels 400s Yellow, "24 panels, 
each panel 36in at base. tapering to 3in., 
and 140in. long; 4 panels 45s.. 6 panels 
65s., 12 panels 125s., 24 panels 240s. Carr. 
free. Satistactio: oz: money back.—H. 
Conway, Lr. (Dept. 507), 130-143, Stoke 
Newington High Street. London, N.16. 
ARACHUTES.—1. Pure white silk, 16 
panels, each panel 36 in. at base, 
tapering to 1 in. and 84 in. long; d. par., 
Ss.; 4 par., 6 whole par., > 
Cream cambric, 12 anels, ea ih “panei 
20 in. at base, tapering to 2 in. and 60 _ 
long; whole par.. 25s Carr, free 
white hemstitched cotton tablecloths. 
54 in. x 54 in.. 27s 6d. each. Cat 1s. 
extra Satisfaction or money back.—H. 
Conway Lrp. (Dept. 281), 139-143, Stoke 
Newington High Street, London, N. 16 
ERSONAL MAGNETISM! Self- conf. 
dence Course, details 4d.—K. Rae 
B.C M. KOSMO, London, W.C.1. 


EMAKE HANDBAG CO. execute all 
kinds of Handbag —, alterations 
and _ Relines. Send or estimate.—57, 
Brompton Rd., Kn ightsbridge, S.W3 (over 
Randalls). 
USSIAN LADY gives Russtan LESSONS. 
—Box 42la. 

PORT with Figures 
n with the Numerals 1-10) 
post free 3s.—Marx SAavace, 
don, Reading. 

TUDY short-story technique by rapid 

new postal system Write tor particulars 
and Free Lesson Offer.—Box 285A 

NUPERFINE CorTron Paracuutes.—(1) 28 


(Hide-and-Seek 
. A Booklet, 
Upper Basil- 


panels, each panel 1 yd. at base, 
tapering to 3 in. and 140 in. long, yellow 
or orange, 4 par., 35s.; 4 par., 65s.; whole 
Par., 120s (2) 16 panels, blue or red, 
each panel 1 yd. at base, tapering to 2 in. 
and in. long 3 par., 32s. 6d.; whole 
par., 60s. (3) a. Blue-grey, 3 panels, area 
about 6} sq. yds. ideal for shirts, blouses, 
etc., whole par.. 15s Blue-grey, 12 
panels, each panel 13 in. x 38 in. 2 in. 
at top, whole par., 10s. Carr. free. * Satis. 
faction or money back.—H. Conway, Lp. 
(Dept. 399), 139-141-143, Stoke Newington 
High Street, London, N. 16. 
HE WAR is still on! The enemy, 


Tuberculosis, has received strong re- 


inforcements from war conditions. Please 
ep to achieve victory against this 
insidious foe by a donation to THe 
Treasurer, Brompton Hospital, London, 
8.W.3. 
‘FYUBERCULOSIS is decreasing but_ stil 
causes 500 deaths a week. Our Social 
Welfare partment helps tuberculosis 


patients and their families If you need 
advice write to: NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE PREVENTION GF TUBERCULOSIS, Tavistock 
House North, W.C.1 
YwWO pairs Lapies Sores, new. 
kid and tan waterproof calf. 
5 gns. each, Box 408a 
LD ae ——— "yl lady (late fifties) requires 
educated and domesticated woman as 
Housekeeper. Quiet, comfortable home. 
Salary by arrangement.—B.M.E., 21, Frant 
d., Tunbridge Welis 
Warr, OLD BOOKS on_ Flowers. 
Birds, Costume, Views, etc., Prior 1870 
with coloured illust. pea. Write -G. L. 
Barer, 96, Elms Vale Rd., Dover, Kent. 
VE Tce WANTED.-New.. Old, Dis- 
used, Out of Order. Top prices _. 
Send Reg. Cash or offer by return ay’s 
(SN), 19. Hopwood Avenue, Manchester, 4. 
Wes FOR PROFIT.—Send for _ {free 
booklet.—TuHe REGENT a 7 oe (Dept. 
85G). Palace Gate, London, W.8 
Yo Business Couple require UNFUR- 
NISHED FLar miles radius of — 
Excellent references.—Box 400a 


Silver 
Size 4. 


don. 
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LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


YNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—A course of 
three lectures entitled “* Du role des 
atti tudes en psychologie, en py ae chez 
will be given French, by 
(Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes, Paris) at 5.30 p.m. on 26th, 
and 28th April at King’s College, 
Strand, W.C.2 At the first lecture the 
Chair will be taken by Professor Sir Cyril 
Burt Admission free, without ticket.— 
James HeNverson, Academic Registrar. 
YNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—A course of 
three ‘ectures entitled “ The American 
Attitude puers ope—-An istorical 
Approach ™ will be given by Professor W. L. 
Langer (Harvard University) at 5.30 p.m 
on 26th, 27th, and 30th April at the Uni- 
versity of London: Senate House (entrance 
from Russell Square or Malet St.. W.C.1) 
At the first lecture the Chair will be taken 
by Professor Sir Charles Webster Admis- 
sion free, without ticket.—JaMes HENDERSON, 
Academic Registrar 


EDUCATIONAL 
RDINGLY COLLEGE.— 
SCHOLARSHIPS Six entrance 

ships, up to £70 p.a_ are offered. i 
under 133 on Ist March, 
is taken at Ardingly 
1948 Music and 

also available. 
the HEADMASTER, 











ENTRANCE 
scholar- 
Candi. 


dates must be 
1948 
on 
Ch 


The examin ation 
May 25th and 26th 
ré Scholar ships are 
ulars from 
t Nege, Sussex 
oe - — NTANCY Qualifications now 
4 ned after only six months’ post 
y. By our Intensive Method an 
=, book-keeper, etc., Can 
sion to a reccgnised pro- 
Associate or tere — 
PrincipaL (Dept. A/42), 
SCHOOL OF ACCOUNTANCY, Pia, Duke 
Street, St. James's, S.W. 1. 
Dr LAING & DICK, 17, 
W.11.—Individua! tuition 
examinations. Navy Special 
Entrance (new scheme), Ist . 
and School Certificates, London Matricula- 
pon. _ + ty , Entrance and Scho.arships. 


Pa 
prortin ‘SERV ICE HOME CIVIL SER- 
CE, etc Tuition tor new exams., 
including preparation for interviews, by 
Daviss’s who gained over 500 successes in 
Administrative Grade exams between 1927 
and 1939, Consultations by appointment for 
detailed advice Tuition also for degrees, 
school and higher certificates, and other 
exams. Separate accommodation for tuition 
for Public Schools Entrance.—Davies's, 54, 
Hyde Park Gate, S.W.7 S 6564. 

HOM STUDY FOR DEGREES, 
Postai Tuition o- Lond. Matric., 

Pat, B.A., B.Sc.. B.Sc.(Econ.), B.Com 
L.B.. B.D. Degrees and ‘Dipiomas. 
Moderate nee —Prospectus 
from C. D. M.A Dept. B.93, 

WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD (Est. 1894). 
N\ AYFAIR ag eg COLLEGE, 

~ 57, Duke St., W.1. MAY 6626-7. 
‘T. GODRIC’S COLLEGE for Administra- 
tive and ee Careers, 2, Ark- 
wright Road, N.W AM 5986. ‘Thorough 











nts 
qualify for 
tessional 


Holland 
tor 





&e. 
Spec. 


training. Good posts found for all qualified 
students. Resident and day students 
PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, Broor 


7 
he} Green, HAMMERSMITH, W. 6.—The next 
Exammation tor Foundation Scholarships 
will take place on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, May 25th, 26th, 27th, and Fri- 
day, 28th. These Scholarships exempt the 
holders from payment of tuition fees. 
(Minimum age of entry 12.).—Application 
should be made to the HIGH MISTRESS at 
the School. The hast day for the registra. 
tion of Candidates is Monday, May 10th. 
= _seplication will be accepted after the 


da xed. 
{CHOLARSHTPS. —An examination will be 
eld in London on June 8th, 9th and 
1948, for the Da x of awarding 
a each. Six 
Scholarships of £40 and two Clerical Exhi- 
bitions, tenable at Rossall. The papers 
may be taken at a candidate’s preparatory 
school if preferred.—Information and entry 
forms obtainable from the HEADMASTER, 
Bossa | School, Fleetwood 
Ce? GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOL. 
IRE. Co-educational school situated 
in picturesque surroundings enjoying sea 
and mountain air. Large buildings, central 
heat and electric light Own fruit and 
vegetables. T.B. tested milk. Liberal diet. 
ull particulars from the HEADMASTER, 
A . Btacxsurn. M.A., The Grammar 
School, Sligo 
HE BUCHAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
CasttetowN, ISLE oF Man. Small 





Public day and Boarding School, Ample 
food, owt fruit and vegetables. sea and 
mountain air, every. care of Health 


Boarders from 5 to i8 yea 

pared for Univ ersity Entrance and Scholar. 

shi Pa Tel.: Castletown 2126. 

TRIANGLE SECRETA RIAL COL- 

LEGE South Molton Street, W.1. 
May 5306 


ACCOMMODATION, VACANT 
AND WANTED 
NHELSEA.—Well-turnished Friar available. 





2 bedrms., bathrm.. 1 rec. rm., ktchn, 
Const. H. Water. Cent. Heatng. Meals if 
required. Rent. £45 per month, to include 


Housemaid’s Service. 6 months or longer. 
Also smaller flat at £33 per month.—Apply 
Box 4lia 
,,URNISHED mews Far to let May and 
June, near Sloane St. Telephone, 
Prig.. Ascot water heater.—Box 406a 
‘EVERAL Rooms of comfortable house 


\ available Pleasant, convenient 
Surrey district. Suitable two business 
ladies.—Box 423a 
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APPOINTMENTS — VACANT 
AND WANTED 


None of the vacancies advertised below 
relates to anyone to whom the Control of 
Engagement Order of 1947 apples 

B.C. invites applications for the post 

e of Music Assistant; Wales, based at 
Cardiff. Duties include creanising and 
supervising musical programmes. hoiding 
auditions and co-ordinating the publicity 
and presentation of music progiammes 
Candidates should have a knowledge of 
choral oe and conducting A know- 
ledge of the Welsh language and of Welsh 
music is essential Salary is in a grade 
rising by annua! increments of £40 to a 
maximum of £890 per annum. Detailed 
applications to APPOINIMENTS OPFicerR, 
Broadcas London, W.1, marked 

* within seven 
enclose amped 








ac knowledgement 
addressed envelope 


AMPSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
Applications are invited for the post 

of ASSISTANT Music Apviser on the Staff of 
the Education Commitiee. The appointment 
is concerned with the development o 














musical activities in Schocis and Youth 
7 isations and with Adults. The Esuca. 
tion Committees of the County Bor th of 
hampton and of the Isle of Wight are 
ed with the Hampshire Education 
in making this a ntment, 
The salary will be Burnham scale plus 
£100 for a post of Special Responsibility. 
The post will be superannuable under the 
Teachers’ or Local Government Officers’ 
superannuation schemes.—Forms of applica- 
tion and further paiticu'ars may be 
obtained from the oo Epvucation 
Orricter, The Castle ut _ to whom 
applications should My rett ed by April 
30th, 1948. G. A Warrier. ‘Clerk of the 
pee Council 
YHE Centrat Counci, ror HeatH Epuca- 
TION invites applications 1! the 
appointment of Committee Cirrek on its 
eadquarters permanent staff at a salary 
of £350 per annum Staff pension of 
Previous experience desirable. Typed and 
tabulated applications. stating sex, age, 
education and experience. should be 


delivered to the MEDICAL ADVISER AND SECRE- 
TakY, Tavistock House, Tavistock Square, 
W.C.1, not later than May 8th, 1948 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LEICESTER.— 
Applications are invited for a Lecturs- 
SHiP_ IN MoverN History. Salary scale £500 
to £750, with membership of F.S.S.U. and 
Family Allowances Scheme; initia) salary 
according to qualifications and experience.— 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Recistrar, to whom applications should 


be forwarded by Apri: 30th. 
UNIVERSITY OF ISTANBUL.—Applica- 
tions are invitéd for the CHain or 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE at 
University of Istanbul 
men, over 30, with lecturing experience in 
the English department of a British or 
foreign university, The candidate selected 
will be required ‘to take up this post by 
October, 1948. Contract for one year initi. 
ally, renewable. Gross emolument s range 
from £1336-£1528 p.a. for single m< n, and 
£1511-£1773 p.a. for married men, accord. 
ing to qualifications and exper.ence. Return 
fares paid. —Application forms and further 


the 
Candidates must be 


Particulars may obtained from the 
Director, Personnel Department, The 
British Council. 3, Hanover St., London, 


1, to whom completed forms should be 
returned within three weeks of today’s date, 





CONCERTS 


OYAL CHORAL SOCIETY, 
Royal ALBERT - 1 
Sat., May ist. at 
MASS IN B MINOR teach) 
MARGARET Fie.p-HypE 
GLapys RIPLEY 
ERIC GREENE 
Wiitiam Parsons 
At the Organ: Arnotp Greir 
NDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SIR MALCOLM 
Boxes, £3 15s. and £1 lis. 6d. Stalls, 
10s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. Arena. 6s. 6d. and 5s. 
Balcony (reserved), 4s. 6d.; (unreserved), 
3s. 6d.. 2s. 6d.. 2s. Tickets: Box _ Clee 
(Ken. 8212) oe “ag Agents 
‘HE nae CHO 
Rorat — Hatt, 
Saturpay, Apri 241H, aT 3. 
REQUIEM (FAURE) 

Variations on Theme of Haydn (Brahms) 
Sancta Civitas (Vaughan Williams) 
Soloists: Ceinwen Rowlands 
Roderick Jones Alfred Hepworth 
London Philharmonic Orchestra 





Conductor: Dr. Reginald Jacques 
10s, 6d. to 4s. at Hal! and Agents 
Isss & “tuzerr, Lrp., 124, Wigmore St., W.1. 
EXHIBITIONS 
LOWER anv LANDSCAPE PAINTINGS ” by 
Contemporary ant a? —Hest’s, 196, 


Tottenham Court Rd., 


EFEVRE GALLERY. ‘31 134, New Bond 


4 Street, W.1. New Paintings by Barnara 
Herwortn and L. S. Lowry. Daily 10-530. 
Sats. 10-1. 


Pe MAZE.—Pastels. Daily 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m.— a eee 17-18, Old Bond 
Street. London. W.1 


‘PRING Collection of Early English Water 


) Colours.—HEAat’s 196. Tottenham Court 
Road, W.1. 

\T. GEORGE'S GALLERY, 81, Grosvenor 

Street, W.1. Recent Paintings by 


Leonard Rosoman. Daily, 10-6. Gats., 10-1, 
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; YOUNTRY HOTEL.—Luxurious. Cen. 
TRAVEL C bor ted 12 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. 


| 
] 
CONTOUR HOLIDAY AGAIN! 10 days | Survey's downlands. 16 miles London. Nr. ~ 
luxury hotel Montreux, £19 incl.; | Epsom, Dorkin Reigate Glort us walks. Fr o~ Ls 
10 days Tremezzo on Italian Lakes, | Shoot ng, &c Gen and Eng. ¢ isine. Own r ~ Reco mended by 

| ~ Ashley Courtenay 


£27 10s Or why not travel to Nice by | farm. Chiidren welcome. Al! frat ns met.— 
coach? No night travel Out and return / “ Reeves Resr."" Chipstead, Surrey 


Q@ny day, on" £13 —. —— Details EER PARE Horet, Nr. Honiton, Devon.— 
of t € t . r 








Yontinental glorious 


ws 

cs 
un 
5°] 
& 
® 
3 























holidays, Cont URS Newman country. 2j miles Private Trout Pishing. - ‘ 5 

Street, W. 1 Tel | Tennis, Squash, Billiards, etc.. on the spo Diversity, that is my motto. PRIARS HOTEL. A’ Sussex. WHI 
NTINEN Goif and Riding nearby. Own produce. H ; F . S ITE A country house hoi 

CONTINENTAL & C. in every bedroom. Transport to sea > 6 Ne 0 5 an same place of sheer cor tentment in a perfect countey 
Brag oe Sapa Guests met SIDMOUTH JUNCTION.—Write or year after year, The essence of a real | t miles from the Susser 

=! ve ~ pes, Jus "phone Honiton 64 holiday is change. Perhaps my Shop to Eastbourne and 

Pieavaans Siecnes. I EVONCOURT Windou below will help you for this eg totel. Licensed. 

H E answ DEV N. - 7 Q year's planning. For other dist write 3299 


co we me , _ losing a stamped addressed LONDON. N.W. 4. HENDON HALL. Lon. 

















LIVER'S Oe a8 . SS ; , i 
O v h * Large | é * Next week 5s addri 68, St. Touse Residential hou t from 
fares, } ps rd tennis om Street, S.W.1. - 
or 38 peria 
Norway et ar Nr. ABERGAVENNY. LLANSANTFFR: 
guidance g an COURT AND con TI Y CLUB 
ing al nd ters ng; Lawn 
tours Ma ( i r sl! ' 

8.W.l | salm Fis ; 
f { 





LYNDHURST. wee oo LL ie Ir 



























































WISS HOLIDAYS Fr: - a 
S's 2 K l s Pr JOLKESTONE 
Ls gw + ¥ 268. 
) | to the Secretary (D SALLACHULISH. ARGVLL. B 
, Ciatior a = te. 5, Lea n estone, LISH HOT mou! 
} for a st free brochure tf selected t I 
| pcre “HEALTH PLASNEWYDD Pre. Horgt, comfort i cou h 
| > Lianbedr Merioneth. N. Wales. Write AA. RA< irage hil 
rochure > rr 
FPORTFIELD HOTEL, SIDMOUTH. 8. aes 7 0 een ON. 
Drvon.—AA* R.A.¢ Patronise BRANCASTER, NORFOLK. T a 
by Rovalty. Perfection HOUSE HOTEL is now 
| nowned cuisine Excel St 1 
QWiISS HOTEL AND TRAVEL BUREAU chart 8 i ape: biy sit 
) has now moved to Vin House I : 903/4 
Vincent Square, ia, S.W.1 i GRAN ‘TC! ‘HESTER VICARAGE, CaMBRIDGR. a 
enquiries for attractive visitors received for periods of one or . on A ape 
nelaave two weeks. dancing il ards, _ and cockt 
= H's MANSARD RESTAURANT Tel.: Brancaster 17 
: serves goo df rd and wit . re BRIGHTON. are ) 
HOLIDAYS : dings. Open | fo NSIONS. Unique elient 5 
. . - I has own 
ILIDAY PLANS? Poty Tours have ; MULLION, 
H vacancies at hand-picked hotels. Seven | Mr RIONETHSHIRE — leph “less and elect : Pulp HOTEL, oy 
nights Blackpool from £8 12s. 6d., Clacton | Bryatir mn fers tull board licensed. Lift. Garage en F 
28 lls. 6 Exmouth £6 16s., Keswick : ] bee scenery (Trust 
£8 6s.. Morecambe £8 2s., Southsea Duse fw. mem ev. Kent. SUNDRIDGE PARK 
£7 7s Ventnor £8 8s Windermere | y=Ew FOREST -EAs tT Ctose Hotet stands EL. For the City man ar | appre- 
£8 10 P.T.A. 309F, Regent St., W.1.| n rden on the edge of cia ive of a heme a 
MAYiair 8100 | est, F holiday to Billiards, prise, an a cr slea € 
OLIDAYS individually worked out for | fence fond of the « ry com Licensed. Tel atenhaerne tit pleasur 
, s idividually out | | fortable rooms, good f a nd v ¢ r 
nspoiled places Imaginative routes “if, ne var sea. cist Cto SE {wines Hinton Same vor BAY, st. Austell _ CLIFF HEAD pees og a ae sae ae pa an 
lean village The lovely Dalmation istchurch ‘ EL  overloo' thi ove coast Stay at ‘THE GRAND | (Tel. 190), o 
Places the Frenchman loves in WALES.—Saracen’s Heap Hore, - “aelig tfully inti atmosphere and from Easter to October , or at THE 
se. Parties can be arranged. Pleas- e Liansannan (Tel 212 Denbigh. Fully appointed ‘for perfec fort. 42 bedrooms MANOR 1 HOU SE, o all ‘the year round 
y reasonable prices.—Fatrwars & SWIN- | licensed On A Denbigh bus route Excellent meals Own full-size Ts Both f for open a Avvo piney — 
p (TRAVEL), Ltp., Parliament Mansions, Beautiful scenery, ng. fishing, shoot- jector. Club Licence. Golf, T a a a ow re 
Abbey Orchard Street S.W.1. Abbey 2214. | ing Tariff or application. : door and out) Badmi poten and Squash ahs 
ELINQUISH cares of house-keeping.| KTORTH CORNWALL ,Witser Down ae ee oe Tel.: Par. 125. HOTEL, MILTON DAMEREL, nr Hole 
‘ iet ifortable i t r La s t a . 4 
by Bt nC Ee heen Min r As Helst ton. a wean a _— Se Ne CHI PPING CAMPDEN. COTSWOLD worthy Offers, attractive terms, ‘to0d 
Cornwa:l. Good cooking and good beds ne own farm table beds HOUSE HOTEL Thee Adams House, and food, every comfort and cheerful service 
com he licensed - WHIT a (oe its lovely garden, which blends so happily in the atmosphere of a Country House. 
O° PORTUNITY English dren (7-10 te =< sass into Chipping Campden's quiet charm, Rough shooting 5 miles of good trout 
years) spend summer holiday rae OF IRD.—Kenva Guest Hovse combines makes a delightful base for the best of fishing 
rom Cultured family. _——. ee the charm of » countr side with gy Ey me Lg PADSTOW. Co:nish Coast. METRO- 
oisset m € n -asy cess t rs ity Ss) 1rough ndon trains uicensed. C EL ver) 1 
Museum 1487 or Box 417a cooking. “Gas Sres in all bedrooms from Tel.: Campden 330 Sotunre a ot Gan tak Bathing 
| 4) gns.—Kenya House, Boar's Hill, Oxford, CHIPSTEAD, SURREY. LODGE HOTEL. beaches. Hotel Tennis Court. Manager: 
HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, &c: | Tel: Oxford 85247 Very suitable for all who need to E. J. Salter Tel. 7. Trust Houses, 
T G Gasiin Seanete — ae we goed food, comatocteiie within easy daily reach of Town. Sat eB Limited 
ARMOUTH y’r Graig Castle eds country house, set in e i ol ‘lu Yocktai tH 
I Hotel commanding best position in| midst of beautiful scenery. The Grange, —— Bitierds, Golf, Club _ Cocktail ee = a = M be 
Barmouth, overlooking sea. Cuisine and/ Church Preen near Shrewsbury. makes every meal a > quota _of sunshine, overlooking Mounts 
ee ; 2 Jarc &c.| 4 st s ¥_ meal an occasion esident Bay. The best headquarters for seeing L 
service of the highest standard. H OYAL HOTEL Shaftesbury, Dorset.— Directors. Tel.: Downland 2560 Cornish Riviera, from St. Ives to La 
water and interior-spring divans in all | Lovely gardens, all amenities, excellent ‘ End ‘and the Lizard. Write Ma 
bedrooms. Terms from 25s. per day | food, own produce. Good bus services, CROMER. REGENCY HOTEL. - Choose @ Manager. 
Please write fr, brochure ‘Phone 170./ Bridge. Brochure on request. Tel.: 162. a ~ — and on preferen nce the SHANKLIN, Isle a Wight. MEDEHAMP- 
Telegrams: Tylr Graig | y —_W Ss. month of sunny June e Regency, over- STEDE HOTEL. For many, this 
3K in the sun at Farringford, Fresh. | sg Soe looking Cromer’s famous sands, is noted established 65-bedroom, licensed Hota, 
water. Isle of Wight, country house | view. Luxuriously appointe Perfection in for good fare, its holiday atmosphere and under the personal direction of Mr. 
hotel with 235 acres beautiful woodland. Re- | meals and service. Most rooms private bath- the personal interest of the resident owners, Mrs. C. G. Crawley, needs no introduction, 
lax in quiet homely lounges, savour the | room. Cocktail lounge. Well stocked cellars. Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Davies. Tel. 2526. and to gn we oe WELCOME in the fullest 
chef’s excellent fare, enjoy the healthy tan el.: 290. sense. From 7 gns. Brochure with pleasure, 
of sea ‘ond pines, marvel at the service and | GYTOKE GABRIEL, S. Dervon.—Gasrrsu east Saw + be Pann Tel.: Shanklin 2101. 
r a rec ie scinati . m 
lend mene rested than you have. been for | comfeetabio heed tn an sid-werld ousacn, tinction and charm Beautifully situated SIDMOUTH. DEVON. BELMONT HOTEL, 
years. Terms from 9 gns. wkly. Write for | Find peace this Spring amidst rural Devon on own foreshore facing South. Lovely Star. A first-class luxury hotel 
rochure to Res. Manager, ‘phone: Fresh. | scenery of amazing loveliness. Licensed. sands, running water and telephone all noted for its excellent food and occupying 
water 312. A.A. Appointed. oS. Coox aNd | Easy access Torquay aNd Totnes. Tel.: 267. bedrooms lub licence. Tel.: West the finest position extending to the 
Gon, Lro., Berkeley St., W.1, or branches re OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL, Rye. Wittering 3228 ons ; a = — ae a A 
EXHILL-ON-SEA. 2 mins. sea, 1 min has now reopened. Good food, soft Nr. EXMOUTH. HAREFIELD HOTEL Feng Sg ue Fully licensed. 
shops and station. Comfortable Guest | beds, 8 warm hotel. Radiator and hot water offers the pursuits of the countryside. 6.) - Sidmouth 32. " 7 
House; h. and c. all rooms; separate | in every bedroom Golf, fishing, riding, plus the allurements ™ 
tables: lounge Book early.—Brochure DES REACH HOTEL, SALCOMBE.— of a sandy seashore (only 2) miles THURLES TONE. 8. DEVON. THU 
from “ Lanark,”’ 5, Jameson Rd., Bexhill. It’s heaven in Devon in Spring. Beside distant). Good catering is ever a strong STONE TEL. First-class fully cena 
> . on a delightful sandy cove with grand wooded suit. From 5 to 8 gns. according to seaside ome hotel. Over 100 
ppgwawasn comme. oe. ‘pre. | ills around. Gen, beats, oe comfort season. Tel.: Exmouth 3072. fitted with hot and cold running water 
pow UN ; tel, - | th hou ood and varie menus. ennis, 
vides holidays suitable for all. Spacious | Troves'met at Rinesbridge.— Tel: 288 FELIXSTOWE. FELIX HOTEL. Pacing $7 0.sh “badeuston’ tiene Salt tenn 
and beautiful surroundings, excellent YAYFARERS RESTAURANT AND Care full South. Delightful gardens, terracing stone 382. 383, 384 
cuisine, billia tennis. Children over W CONTINENTALE 20 Gr nville Place to sea shore. 200 bedrooms, hot and cold ~ 
three welcome.—Send §.A.E. for brochure | Orchard St.. Wl Tel Mavtair 5125: sea water baths, ballroom, squash reckets TREYARNON , Padstow, Cornwall. 
YHELTENHAM.—Litter Broos | Hores | Open from noon till 10.30 pm Luncheons, courts with vita-glass sun lounge 21 WATERBEACH HOTEL. Small, comfory 
C RA.C. Own excellent 18 | afternoon teas, dinners. No house charges. tennis courts, billiards, croquet, putting. able hotel in beautiful bay famous 
hole aie course Loveliest scenery and | Excellent Continental cuisine and Patisserie Reduced terms during off-season. Tele- , pe Tennis, — Walking, _ Books. 
Superlative comfort for the discerning who| from own bakery. Tables bookable for phone: Felixstowe 221. Own Cinema. Vacancies in April, May 
seek @ country house atmosphere. 200 feet | dinners. ‘ FOLKESTONE. PRINCES HOTEL. Con- *"@ June. Tel.: St. Merryn 292 
above the town. Billiard room and bar \ ELSH COAST.—Few guests received at genial company, a sheltered situation (in TUNBRIOGE WELLS. SPA, HOTEL. Faces 
Week-end dinner-dance. Riding stables country house in estate of 200 acres. the lee of the Leas), plenty to do. Squash, the South and the Sun o0ft. up in @ 
Tel.: 5861 and 5862 | Shooting riding salmon a tennis, golf, riding, billiards; all the Acres of Park Land. 30 uke toeat London 
YHELTENHAM SPA.—Centre for the/ ® pee h lida = =, caamen gus 4 o attractions of an attractive town. Cocktail and the Coast Pully licensed Pirst- 
lovely Cotswolds Ideal fdr restful | 3, Seas! ae eo er Lounge, Lift Private suites and bath- class cuisine. Lift. Cocktail lounge and 
ne ¢ i 7 
Berviees inquire at Stations, Omices or | WA/EST WALES —Attractive small guest ane Me Bag Schole course. ‘Tel “20331 "C3 lines). Spring 
Agents.—New guide and list of events| "¥ house still has some vacancies for gover. aes. 8. WALES. CASWELL terms by arrangement 
from Dept. 14, Town Hall. | summer holidays Lovely coast Eastly BAY Wonderful sands, sea 7 aes 
| Teac ched by bus from Carmarthen. or Bathing  capakinn, good Golf anda Te: nis. YARMOUTH. ROYAL HOTEL. In the 
YORNWALL is ideal for Spring and Aberyst wyth —Tariff on application to Miss Modernly designed and equippe This centre of the Marine Parade, facing the 
J Summer holidays The Nare Horer } Bacrar Pen-y-Graig. Aberporth Cards hotel, with its high catering stende ds, sea. The finest East Coast resort. Hote 
Vervan, S. Cornwatt offers you every | y OU don’t need your car to wg | a rovides an idyllic base for a pe: ect recently re-opened. Cheerful, comseree 
comfort, excellent Sood, Gseq cellar. Make holiday at ATHOLL PaLtace Horet, Prr- oliday. Cocktail Bar. Weekly Dance. well-managed Manager:  S. 
jour reservations early Trains met at/ ocary Golf, Tennis. Dancing. On main Tel.: Mumbles 68057. Tel. 2698. Trust Houses, Limited. 
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ruro.—Terms from Resipent Drrecror | railway line to the North.—Telegrams, 
Tel.: Veryan Palace, Pitlochry 
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